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As the Editor Sees It 


If there is one fundamental fact in the 
study of human relations it is this — that 
the greatest driving force in society is a 
love of power. Power, the ability to compel 
people and things to act as one wishes them 
to, is the ultimate incentive in human activ- 
ity. Degrees of power are relative. They may 
range from the megalomania of a Napoleon 
vor Hitler to that of the ignorant and poverty- 
stricken peasant who merely tyrannizes his 
wife and child. The basic urge is the same, 
differentiated only by capability, imagina- 
tion and opportunity. It must not, of course, 
be assumed that the exercise of power, or the 
desire for it, is always male volent; it may 
range from ruthless and selfish tyranny to 
benign and worthy public service. But always 
the ultimate satisfaction in any human en- 
deavor is the sense of power to control or 
change the ways and conduct of others, or 
the course of nature. 


The man who seeks or accepts public 
office, or is made an elder of his church, or 
dedicates his time to social work, or loves 
pets, or drives a bulldozer, is rewarded by a 
sense of power, in that he is in a position to 
control or affect or change something by the 
exercise of his own initiative. This is the 
real explanation for the reckless driver, the 
supercilious bureaucrat, the fussy wife, the 
professional reformer, and the haughty head- 
waiter. Each of them is in a position to bend 
someone or something to his will and thereby 
feed his own ego. Power is the basic incen- 
tive for the actor, the minister, the teacher, 
the doctor and the writer. He may never 
realize it, or seek selfish or petty profit 
from it, but it is the power to mold people’s 
minds, bodies, thoughts and emotions which 
makes his work worthwhile and attractive 
to him. 


, 


It is a truism that “power corrupts,” and 
the greater the degree of power, the greater 
the likelihood of corruption. We observe this 


in the fact that a remarkably high percent- 
age of absolute monarchs and other leaders 
with unlimited power have been individuals 
with psychopathic tendencies, and whose 
conduct, if translated into the pattern of the 
ordinary man’s life, would have earned 
prison or an asylum. Power tends to bring 
out in its possessor his worst characteristics, 
and by providing scope for them, to intensify 
them. Power breeds power; the person who 
experiences it usually seeks to enhance it. 
And the man who through his own incapac- 
ities is unable to achieve some degree of 
power in normal channels may be compelled 
by his frustration to seek it in other ways, — 
by crime, sadism or other forms of aberrant 
conduct. 


It is the conscious or subconscious craving 
for power which makes events. It is not a 
pure and undefiled love of humanity which 
incites men to act in the causes they take up. 
At the worst they deliberately seek power in 
order to command others, and to gain 
material benefits, and to feed a deep ego; 
at the best they seek it in order to direct 
others into a better way of life or after-life, 
as they themselves see it. No missionary 
ever sought to convert the heathen except 
to his own faith. Power seeks to change 
others to be like oneself, or to do as one 
wishes, not to become independent. 

If everyone, then, has a craving for power, 
why is not the world even more chaotic than 
it is? The reason lies in the fact that every- 
one, to some extent, exercises power over 
himself. We call it self-discipline, or the will. 
It is the most important of all forms of pow- 
er, and the most difficult to acquire. The 
degree to which we develop it determines our 
character. The combination of “self-power” 
and power over others determines our place 
in history. Consider the extreme possibilities. 
The man who combines a high degree of self- 

(Continued on page 200) 
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Some Basic Keys to 


Soviet Foreign Policy 


RICHARD H. BAUER 


University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 


I 

In world-wide festivities the Soviet leaders 
have recentiy celebrated the fortieth anni- 
versary of the Bolshevik Revolution. In end- 
less speeches and toasts they paid tribute to 
the memory of Lenin, without even suggest- 
ing the possibility that this revolutionary 
leader, if he were alive today, would scarcely 
recognize or approve the present regime. 
Flushed with their sensational scientific 
success in launching the first man-made 
earth satellite, they proudly reviewed their 
past achievements, and confidently looked 
forward to an even greater future. In none 
of these speeches, however, did they mention 
the frightful cost in human lives and liberty 
that accompanied these achievements. 

While discounting some of the exagger- 
ated claims of the Soviet spokesmen, the 
U.S.S.R. can point to two solid achievements 
in the past forty years, one supplementing 
the other. 

The first achievement of the U.S.S.R. was 
the rapid industrialization of the country. 
When Lenin seized the reins of government 
in 1917, Russia was predominantly an agri- 
cultural country, whose peasants, only a few 
generations ago, had emerged from a long 
period of serfdom. Although the industrial 
revolution was under way and the tsarist 
regime could boast of some eminent scientists 
and engineers, the nation as a whole was 
technically backward, judged by western 
European standards. Beginning with the 
New Economic Policy in 1921, which result- 
ed in an economic revival following the 
exhaustion of the civil war and foreign inter- 
vention, the Soviet planners placed increas- 
ing emphasis on industrialization. In 1928 
there followed a series of Five-Year Plans, 
each of which gave priority to heavy in- 


dustry at the expense of consumer goods and 
personal liberty. The execution of these 
grandiose plans, particularly the forceful 
collectivization of the peasants, entailed un- 
told suffering and privation. But their final 
result was to transform Russia into the 
second most powerful industrial nation in 
the world. The Soviet objective, as Khrush- 
chev has repeatedly stated, is to overtake 
the United States in the near future. 

The second achievement of the U.S.S.R., 
so closely related to the first, was its phe- 
nomenal rise as a great power, second at 
present only to the United States. Beginning 
as an outcast among nations, deprived of 
former tsarist territory along its western 
border, and refused recognition by the 
United States until 1933, it has increasingly 
played a decisive role in world affairs. 
Threatened on both sides during the Thirties 
by a hostile Germany and an aggressive 
Japan, it emerged victorious from World 
War II, thanks to the generous support of its 
allies but even more to the enormous sacri- 
fices of its own people. Since 1945 its inter- 
national prestige has been greatly enhanced 
by the destruction of its former enemies, the 
acquisition of additional territory, and the 
creation of a tier of satellites in eastern 
Europe. 

II 

The emergence of the U.S.S.R. as a great 
power cannot be fully understood without 
constant reference to its basic foreign 
policies. What were its long-range goals and 
its techniques for realizing them? While a 
great deal has been written about them, 
many Soviet activities in the area of foreign 
relations remain shrouded in mystery. Any 
appraisal of Soviet foreign policy is com- 
plicated by a lack of basic source material 
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and, even more so, by the conspiratorial 
nature of the Soviet regime. 


In general, four basic factors have shaped 
Soviet foreign policy during the past forty 
years—geography, Marxist-Leninist ideol- 
ogy, Russian nationalism, and internal de- 
velopments. 


Fundamental to an understanding of 
Soviet foreign policy is a knowledge of the 
geography of the U.S.S.R. No matter what 
regime controls this vast country, which 
straddles large parts of Europe and Asia, 
the geographic influences have remained 
constant. Such factors as the location of the 
U.S.S.R. in relation to other areas of the 
world, its climatic and vegetation zones, its 
minerals and other natural resources, its 
rivers and lakes, and its diverse ethnic com- 
plexion have an important bearing on Soviet 
foreign policy. The rivers, for example, have 
determined the course of early Russian colon- 
ization and expansion and to this day are 
important arteries of commerce. The grass- 
lands, known as the steppe, which include 
“the bread basket”’ of the Ukraine, were used 
as highways of invasion for nomads from 
Asia. For centuries these invaders have 
threatened the security of Muscovy until 
they were subdued by the Cossacks and the 
military forces of the tsar. To obtain ice- 
free outlets for Muscovy, rulers like Peter 
the Great and Catherine the Great acquired 
lands bordering on the Baltic and Black Seas. 
The presence of extensive oil-fields in the 
Transcaucasus adjacent regions in the Near 
East, among the richest in the world, help 
to explain Soviet interest in this area. Many 
other examples might be cited to illustrate 
the close relation between the geographic 
factor and Soviet foreign policy. 

An understanding of Marxist-Leninist 
ideology is essential for any evaluation of 
Soviet foreign policy. While Lenin accepted 
the basic Marxist principles as “scientific” 
and sound dogma, such as the materialistic 
interpretation of history, the class struggle, 
the theory of surplus value, and the inevita- 
bility of socialism, he grafted on them 
several Russian revolutionary ideas and 


techniques. From the revolutionary under- 
ground, for example, he borrowed the idea 
of a small, dedicated, disciplined, and 
homogeneous party to lead the proletariat 
to the promised land of the classless society. 
This party was to serve as the vanguard of 
the world revolution. 

With the sudden Bolshevik victory of No- 
vember 7, 1917, Lenin hopefully looked for- 
ward to the spread of the revolution to other 
countries. He felt confident that Germany, 
as one of the most industrially advanced 
nations, was ripe for revolution. He was con- 
vinced that all of the other so-called “‘capital- 
istic’ nations would ultimately disintegrate 
and inevitably embrace communism. In his 
opinion, the continued existence of the Soviet 
Republic next to a number of imperialist 
states was unthinkable. Trotzky, too, spoke 
of “the permanent revolution,” which, while 
it engulfed the other areas of the world, 
would consolidate its gains in Russia. 

The furtherance of the world revolution, 
often pursued with a missionary zeal by the 
communists, has been the dominant note in 
Soviet foreign policy, but not the only one. 
There is also the factor of Russian nation- 
alism, which has undergone a revival in 
recent decades, particularly during the Stalin 
era. Paradoxically, the Soviet leaders at 
first vigorously attacked the concept of na- 
tionalism, which they denounced as an essen- 
tially bourgeois institution. But when the 
Soviet “fatherland” was threatened by Ger- 
man and Japanese “fascist aggressors,” 
Stalin repeatedly made nationalistic appeals 
to the Russian people. He permitted the 
restoration of earlier Russian heroes like 
Alexander Nevsky and Peter the Great to 
their former positions of respectability. 
When the Naxis launched their Blitzkrieg on 
the U.S.S.R. in June, 1941, he pleaded with 
his people to resist the enemy, not to save 
communism, but to protect “Mother Russia” 
from the invader. 

In fact, the Kremlin has sought to realize 
some of the nationalistic ambitions of Tsarist 
Russia. Its attempt to control the Near East, 
including its designs on the Straits, can be 
traced far back in Russian history. The 
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tsars, after all, tried to establish a string of 
dependent states along the western border, 
—something that the U.S.S.R. has accom- 
plished. There is, of course, an important 
difference between the foreign policies of 
the two regimes. Whereas the tsars were in- 
clined to limit their ambitions to the Russian 
periphery, the Soviet plans for expansion 
encompass the world. 

A fourth factor explaining Soviet foreign 
policy has been the impact of domestic de- 
velopments,—a factor that is not peculiar 
to the U.S.S.R. Many examples can be cited 
to illustrate the close relations between the 
internal affairs of the Soviet Union and the 
direction of its foreign policy. One of the 
main reasons for the adoption of the New 
Economic Policy in 1921, which called for a 
more conciliatory attitude toward the capi- 
talistic nations, was to check and, if possible, 
to reverse the alarming decline in industrial 
production. For the industrialization of his 
country, Lenin reasoned, the _ technical 
“know-how” and the machinery of the West 
were imperative. A prerequisite for such aid 
was the establishment of normal relations 
with the outside world. Using the: slogan 
“socialism in one country,” Stalin, too advo- 
cated a more peaceful attitude, even to the 
extent of placing less emphasis on the comin- 
tern and of creating “popular fronts” in 
other countries, in order that he might 
hasten the process of  industrialization 
through his Five-Year Plans. 

Ill 

To achieve the goal of world domination, 
the Kremlin has devised several important 
techniques and methods, which might be 
summarized under the following headings: 
1. the promotion of world revolution; 2. 
the policy of “peaceful coexistence’; 3. the 
use of diplomacy and power politics; 4. the 
appeal to anti-colonialism; 5. the threat and 
use of force; and 6. the role of propaganda. 
These methods, of course, supplement one 
another, and are often used simultaneously. 
The Kremlin, at times, will emphasize one 
method more than the other, depending on 
the world situation and the specific objec- 
tives which it has in mind at the given time. 





1. The promotion of world revolution. 
Lenin regarded the Bolshevik seizure of 
power in Russia as an auspicious beginning 
of the world revolution. Fully aware that a 
small but disciplined following had succeeded 
in overthrowing the Provisional Government, 
he was convinced that a similar organization, 
on an international scale, would hasten the 
destruction of world capitalism. Such an 
organization, in his opinion, was imperative, 
not only because the Second International 
had betrayed the cause of socialism, but also 
because the political and economic disloca- 
tions following World War I created a revolu- 
tionary situation. 

In March 1919, Lenin founded the Third 
International, or Comintern. During the Civil 
War (1918-1921) it served, in part, as a 
counter-offensive against the interventionist 
powers,—the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Japan,—by attempting to sow 
discord on their home fronts. But its long- 
range objective was to prepare the way for 
world revolution by uniting communists 
everywhere on a common program of action. 
Among its many activities, it sponsored the 
creation of communist parties in every 
country of the world, — including under- 
ground organizations, if necessary ; it carried 
on extensive propaganda in favor of the 
U.S.S.R., and availed itself of internal dis- 
sensions to promote its own ends. Periodi- 
‘ally, it held congresses, usually in Moscow, 
where delegates,—most of whom came from 
the Soviet Union,—determined policies for 
further action. 

These international congresses met quite 
regularly, at least as long as Lenin lived. But 
after his death they seldom were held, partly 
because of the internal quarrel between 
Stalin and Trotzky, but mainly because 
Stalin, after initiating the Five-Year Plan, 
subordinated the policy of world revolution 
to one emphasizing “socialism in one 
country.” In the middle Thirties, with the 
rise of Nazi Germany and an aggressive 
Japan, Stalin used the Comintern to encour- 
age the establishment of “popular fronts” 
against “fascism and war” in various demo- 
cratic nations. In the ensuing conflict, when 
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the U.S.S.R. became allied with the West, 
Stalin dissolved the Comintern on May 22, 
1943, hoping thereby to create friendlier 
feelings among his allies toward his own 
hard-pressed nation. 

Although the Comintern has not been re- 
vived, the U.S.S.R. has given no indication of 
abandoning the international revolutionary 
movement. In 1947, shortly after the begin- 
ning of the “cold war,’ the Cominform 
was organized, consisting of deputies from 
nine European countries: U.S.S.R., Poland, 
Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, France, and Italy. Not as 
wide in its scope as the Comintern, the Com- 
inform was primarily interested in unifying 
the policies of the communist parties in the 
satellite states. It suffered a severe setback 
in 1948 when Marshall Tito, who resisted 
Soviet demands, was expelled from the or- 
ganization. Perhaps more so than the Com- 
inform, the Soviet-sponsored “peace offen- 
sive,” which was accompained by intensive 
propaganda, has been utilized to consolidate 
the world communist movement. In every 
nation there appeared “the partisans of 
peace,’ usually led by communists, who de- 
nounced the “warmongering” of the United 
States and its allies, and at the same time 
eulogized the peaceful intentions of the 
U.S.S.R. 

In recent years, several factors have weak- 
ened international communism. In addition 
to Tito’s prolonged quarrel with the U.S. 
S.R., Krushchev’s policy of de-Stalinization 
has caused considerable dissension among 
communists everywhere. The bloody suppres- 
sion of the Hungarian revolt in 1956, accom- 
pained by unrest in Poland and other satel- 
lites, has shaken the confidence and enthus- 
iasm of many communists, resulting in 
numerous defections. 

2. The policy of “peaceful coexistence.” 
When the world revolution experienced 
several serious setbacks at the end of World 
War I, particularly in Germany and 
Hungary, there was keen disappointment 
among the Bolshevik leaders. In view of 
these reverses, what new strategy should be 
adopted? Undaunted by the situation, 


Trotzky continued to advocate “‘the perman- 
ent revolution,” insisting that the revolu- 
tion in Russia itself would fail unless it was 
spreading simultaneously in other countries. 
On the other hand, Lenin, who was more 
realistic and aware of the inherent weak- 
nesses of his own regime following the Civil 
War decided that a basic change in tactics 
was necessary. He succeeded in persuading 
his colleagues to adopt the New Economic 
Policy which, in foreign affairs, emphasized 
the idea of “peaceful coexistence.” 

By “peaceful coexistence” Lenin main- 
tained that a socialist state like Soviet Rus- 
sia, while fundamentally opposed to capital- 
ism, might establish closer relations with the 
capitalistic world. In other words, the two 
antagonistic systems,—‘socialism” versus 
“capitalism,”’—might exchange diplomatic 
recognition and negotiate commercial agree- 
ments. To Lenin’s credit, the adoption of the 
New Economic Policy led to the recognition 
of the Soviet Union by Germany, Italy, Great 
Britain, and other powers. The United States 
did not extend recognition until 1933, hoping 
thereby to stimulate trade between the two 
nations. 

Lenin reminded his followers that “‘peace- 
ful coexistence” in no way involved the aban- 
donment of the world revolution. On the 
contrary, he insisted that, in the long run, it 
would promote the cause of international 
communism by providing the Soviet leaders 
with more time to strengthen socialism in 
their own country. Meanwhile, the capital- 
istic nations would continue to face new 
crises and further disintegration. 

This emphasis on “peaceful coexistence” 
became one of the dominant notes of Soviet 
foreign policy. Stalin, in particular, felt an 
imperative need for such an approach, since 
the successful execution of his Five-Year 
Plans required a prolonged period of inter- 
national stability. In his occasional interviews 
with foreign journalists, he expressed his 
belief that the U.S.S.R. and the West, in spite 
of their opposing economic systems, might 
maintain friendly relations to their mutual 
advantage. Even after Hitler had seized 
power in Germany and destroyed the Ger- 
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man Communist Party, the Soviet dictator 
believed in the possibility of continued co- 
existence between the U.S.S.R. and Nazi Ger- 
many,—had not fascist Italy, after all, been 
one of the first powers to extend recognition 
to the Soviet Union? 

There are many other examples to illust- 
rate Stalin’s application of “‘peaceful coexist- 
ence,” both during and after the war. Even 
during the “cold war” he continued to em- 
phasize this policy, so long as it served the 
interests of the U.S.S.R. 

Since the death of Stalin in March, 1953, 
Nikita Khrushchev, too, has been, at times, 
an ardent advocate of “‘peaceful coexistence’’. 
In many speeches, including a telecast to the 
American people, the talkative spokesman 
of “the collective leadership” has expressed 
his desire for the establishment of friendlier 
relations between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S., 
including the exchange of persons. While 
making such friendly gestures, he never 
failed to reassure his own followers that, in 
the event of a prolonged period of peaceful 
competition between the two countries, the 
U.S.S.R. was bound to win, since American 
capitalism was doomed to destruction. 

3. The use of diplomacy and power politics. 
The use of power politics in the field of 
diplomacy is not peculiar to the U.S.S.R. 
Every nation resorts to it for the purpose of 
achieving external-objectives. But the extent 
to which it has been used by the Soviet Union 
is somewhat surprising, since Lenin, in the 
early days of the Bolshevik Revolution, re- 
garded the rivalry among states as secondary 
to the basic global struggle between the cap- 
italists and the world proletariat. What is 
even more important, he was convinced that 
the ruling groups in all nations would pre- 
sent a united front against the Bolshevik 
Revolution. But when these ruling groups 
failed to close ranks and when the world 
revolution failed to revolt, he saw an oppor- 
tunity to exploit the differences among the 
great powers to advance the world revolu- 
tion. 

The decision to use the channels of diplo- 
macy created a dilemma for the Soviet lead- 
ers. How could the goals of the Comintern 


be reconciled with those of the Soviet state? 
The disagreements over policy between 
Gregory Zinoviev, the leader of the Comin- 
tern, and Georgi Chicherin, the Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs, were resolved by the 
expediency that anything which strengthens 
the Soviet Union contributes to the success 
of the world revolution. The case of Germany 
might serve as a example. When the revolu- 
tion failed to develop in this nation according 
to plan, Lenin was willing to press for the 
establishment of normal diplomatic relations 
between the two countries. The upshot was 
the Treaty of Rapallo (April 16, 1922), by 
which the Soviet Union, among other bene- 
fits, was officially extended recognition by 
Germany. This treaty, while a great triumph 
for Soviet diplomacy, was a tacit confession 
that the world revolution would have to be 
postponed. 

The Soviet leaders became adept in the 
ways of diplomacy. Beginning with Rapallo, 
they eagerly sought the recognition of other 
powers, thereby hoping to end their diplo- 
matic isolation. By 1924 recognition was 
accorded the Soviet Union by Great Britain, 
Italy, Norway, Austria, Greece, Sweden, 
China, Denmark, Mexico and France, follow- 
ed by Japan in 1925. Some of these powers, 
to be sure, continued to suspect Soviet 
motives, while others, like the United States, 
withheld recognition for some years. Cer- 
tainly, by the end of the Twenties the U.S. 
S.R. was playing an increasingly important 
role in international affairs. 

The internal weakness of the U.S.S.R. 
induced the Soviet leaders to give diplomatic 
support to the ideas of “peaceful coexistence” 
and “collective security.”” Maxim Litvinov, 
the Soviet Foreign Minister, negotiated a 
series of non-aggression pacts with neigh- 
boring countries. Although the U.S.S.R. had 
taken a hostile attitude toward the League of 
Nations, denouncing it as a tool of the capital- 
ists, Litvinov cooperated with its Prepara- 
tory Disarmament Commission. In Febru- 
ary, 1928, he submitted a sensational pro- 
posal for complete and rapid disarmament 
of all nations under a system of international 
inspection. He was quite safe in making this 
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proposal, since he knew that the great pow- 
ers,—France, above all,—would not accept 
it. He realized, of course, that every reduc- 
tion of armaments, no matter how small, 
would lessen the possibility of attack on his 
country. 

The growing threat from Nazi Germany 
and Japan, coming at a time when Stalin 
needed peace to carry out his Five-Year 
Plans, only increased the Soviet desire for 
collective security. In the League of Nations, 
to which the U.S.S.R. was admitted in 1934, 
Litvinov demanded strong measures against 
all aggressive powers, particularly after 
Mussolini’s invasion of Ethiopia in 1935. His 
voice was often the strongest and most insis- 
tent in favor of collective action against the 
fascist aggressors. With the waning of the 
League’s influence, symbolized by the de- 
parture of Italy, Japan, and Germany, Stalin 
sought further protection against possible 
attack. In 1935 the Soviet Union signed de- 
fensive treaties with France and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The dramatic developments leading to 
World War II clearly illustrate the extent 
to which the Soviet leaders used diplomacy 
to protect their national interests. When 
Great Britain, France, and Italy, without 
consulting the U.S.S.R., acceded to Hitler’s 
demands at the Munich Conference (Sept. 
29, 1938), they denounced the Western pow- 
ers for appeasing the dictator and thereby 
encouraging him to undertake further con- 
quests in the East. Fearing isolation in the 
event of a Nazi attack, for which they felt 
themselves unprepared, they executed a dip- 
lomatic coup by approaching Hitler and sign- 
ing a ten-year treaty of non-aggression, 
known as the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact. 
(Aug. 23, 1939). By this “pact of mutual 
suspicion,” as it is sometimes called, both 
Hitler and Stalin derived certain advantages. 
Hitler was now free to wage war on the West 
without fear of an attack from the East. 
Stalin, in turn, achieved several important 
goals. Besides preventing the U.S.S.R. from 
becoming embroiled in a European con- 
flagration, he also diminished the possibility 
of a Japanese attack in the Far East. In 


addition, Bessarabia, eastern Poland, Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Finland came within the 
Soviet sphere of influence. Most important 
of all, he gained time in which to strengthen 
his defenses. 

The Nazi-Soviet alignment was, at best, 
a temporary arrangement, lasting only two 
years (1939-1941). At first the strains be- 
tween the two powers were minor. While 
Hitler invaded western Poland and shortly 
overran the Low Countries and France, 
Stalin occupied eastern Poland, forced the 
three small Baltic states of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania to sign mutual assistance 
pacts with the Soviet Union, and waged war 
on Finland (December, 1939-March, 1940) 
over the Karelian peninsula—a war that led 
to the expulsion of the U.S.S.R. from the 
League. On April 23, 1941, shortly before 
the Nazi invasion, the U.S.S.R. signed a neu- 
trality pact with Japan, which lessened the 
danger of a two-front War. All of these 
Soviet moves, of course, strengthened the 
military position of the country in the event 
of war. 

Meanwhile, the relations between Hitler 
and Stalin began to deteriorate. After the 
stunning Nazi victories in the West, Hitler 
adopted a stronger attitude toward the 
U.S.S.R. He resented Stalin’s demands for 
more territory and spheres of influence, 
particularly in the Balkans, which the Nazis 
themselves hoped to dominate. When he of- 
fered Molotov, the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
an opportunity to join the Axis and partici- 
pate in a new division of the world, the 
Soviet statesman accepted “in principle,” 
provided that the U.S.S.R. was granted 
equality as a partner. Moreover, Molotov 
presented the following conditions as a pre- 
requisite to membership in the Axis: 1. the 
withdrawal of German troops from Finland; 
2. Bulgaria to sign a mutual assistance pact 
with the U.S.S.R. and provide the U.S.S.R. 
with a base for land and naval forces within 
the range of the Straits; 3. Japan to sur- 
render her concession rights for oil and coal 
in northern Sakhalin; and 4. recognition of 
the territory south of Baku and Batum in the 
direction of the Persian Gulf as a Soviet 
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sphere of influence and penetration. Hitler’s 
reply to these demands, which he found ex- 
orbitant, was the Blitzkrieg invasion of the 
Soviet Union on June 22, 1941. 

The Nazi invasion immediately brought 
the U.S.S.R. into “the Grand Alliance” 
against Germany, much to the relief of the 
hard-pressed British and their allies. But 
Stalin, at times proved himself to be a rather 
difficult partner. While he- defended his 
country against the invaders, he also pro- 
tected the U.S.S.R. from his allies. On the 
one hand, he gladly accepted lend-lease sup- 
plies and other military aid from the United 
States and Great Britain, and appeased 
western opinion by dissolving the Comin- 
tern (May 22, 1943), by the restoration of 
the Russian Patriarchate (September 4, 
1943), and by consenting to the formation of 
a postwar international organization. On the 
other hand, he repeatedly refused to extend 
full cooperation to the Allied military and 
civilian personnel in the Soviet Union. He 
permitted his spokesmen to accuse the Allies 
of deliberately delaying the establishment of 
a second front in order that both the U.S.S.R. 
and Germany might exhaust themselves, 
thereby enabling the imperialistic West to 
dominate Europe. At Teheran in 1943 he 
vigorously opposed Churchill’s plan for an 
Allied campaign in the Balkans, fearing that 
such a move might jeopardise future Soviet 
expansion in this area. In addition to dis- 
agreements over military strategy, there 
were many differences at other conferences, 
such as Yalta (1945), between the Soviet 
dictator and the Western leaders over the 
postwar political settlements of Europe, 
particularly as they related to proposed 
changes in territorial boundaries. The dis- 
pute over Poland, for example, was so serious 
that, in 1943, it led to a break in diplomatic 
relations between the Soviet Union and the 
Polish Government-in-Exile, which was lo- 
cated in London. Stalin severed relations 
shortly after the London Poles had asked 
the International Red Cross to investigate 
the Nazi charges that the Red Army had 
slain 10,000 Polish officers at Katyn near 
Smolensk. 


Thanks to the heroic sacrifices of the Rus- 
sian people,—many of whom detested Stalin 
but hated the invading Nazis even more, 
the U.S.S.R. emerged from World War II 
as a victorious power. To offset the terrible 
losses in lives and property, it gained some 
190,000 square miles of territory. It absorbed 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, strategic slices 
of Finland in Karelia and along the Arctic 
shore, eastern Poland, part of German East 
Prussia, Bessarabia from Romania, and the 
Ruthenian portion of Czechoslovakia. For 
entering the war against Japan as provided 
by the Yalta Treaty, it received southern 
Sakhalin, the Kurile Islands, and bases in 
Manchuria, In addition, it created a ring of 
satellite states around its border — Fast 
Germany , Romania, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Jugoslovia (until 1948), Czechoslo- 
vakia, North Korea, and Outer Mongolia. 
(China, though under communist control, is 
usually not regarded as a satellite.) Finally, 
the peace treaties with Italy, Hungary, 
Romania, Bulgaria, and Finland, which were 
negotiated by the great powers in a series 
of conferences, granted the U.S.S.R. repara- 
tions in goods over a period of years. 

With the return of peace in 1945, the 
“Grand Alliance,” like its predecessor in 
World War I, began to fall apart. The U.S. 
S.R., to be sure, cooperated with the Western 
powers at the San Francisco Conference 
(April, 1945) to write a charter for the 
United Nations Organization. But Stalin 
Was never enthusiastic about this organiza- 
tion, since he was fundamentally opposed to 
the participation of the small nations in its 
deliberations. He would have preferred a 
continuation of the war-time “‘Big Three” 
conferences to solve world problems. Like 
other communists, he regarded the United 
Nations as only a temporary arrangement, 
as a part of “peaceful coexistence,” which 
would be replaced by a communist organiza- 
tion after the triumph of the world revolu- 
tion. The U.S.S.R.—perhaps more than any 
other member—has used the United Nations 
for propaganda purposes. Certainly, it has 
often resorted to the veto to further its own 
ends. Paradoxically, the United States had 
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been one of the strongest advocates for the 
inclusion of the veto in the Charter. 

The growing tension between the U.S.S.R. 
and its former Allies, commonly called ‘‘the 
cold war,” can be attributed, in some 
measure, to a new configuration of world 
power and politics. The defeat of the Axis 
powers, combined with the general exhaus- 
tion of Europe, was accompanied by the 
emergence of two world powers—the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. Around these two dominant 
states—or “poles,” so to speak—the smaller 
nations have tended to gravitate. Moreover, 
Stalin’s renewed emphasis on Marxist-Len- 
inist ideology, which he had temporarily 
shelved during the war in favor of a “patri- 
otic’”’ approach, aroused fear and suspicion 
in the West. With victory in sight, he re- 
minded his people that the U.S., after all, 
remained a leading “capitalist” nation, which 
had “fattened” itself on the war. The Mar- 
shall Plan for economic aid to Europe was 
denounced as an American imperialistic ven- 
ture. Finally, the speed and manner in which 
the Kremlin imposed “Red” regimes on its 
neighbors in eastern Europe caused growing 
alarm among Western leaders. More than 
any other event, the unexpected communist 
coup is Czechoslovakia, which was success- 
fully executed in February 1948, stirred these 
leaders to take counter-measures against 
further communist expansion. With the sup- 
port of the U.S., they organized the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization in 1949. 

The death of Stalin was followed by a 
period of relaxation in international tension. 
The new “collective leadership”—in which 
Khrushchev obviously is “more equal” than 
his colleagues—has made many reassuring 
statements about its peaceful intentions. The 
visits of Bulganin and Khrushchev to other 
countries, including India, Great Britain, 
Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia, coupled with 
a more moderate attitude toward the satel- 
lites and a willingness to establish more 
contacts with the outside world, seemed to 
indicate a fresh and more flexible approach 
to diplomacy. But there has been no evidence 
whatsoever that the new regime has aban- 
doned any of the previous diplomatic goals, 





which might be summarized as follows: 1. 
the break-up of N.A.T.O., Western European 
Union, S.E.A.T.O., and the Baghdad Pact; 2. 
the weakening of Western military establish- 
ments and the prevention of West German 
rearmament; 3. the adoption of disarma- 
ment proposals that would create a balance 
of military power favorable to the U.S.S.R.; 
4. the restoration of Yugoslavia to the Soviet 
bloc; 5. the extension of Soviet influence in 
Africa, the Middle East, and Asia through 
the exploitation of local unrest and the 
broadening of Soviet trade, technical assist- 
ance, and cultural contacts; 6. the return of 
Formosa to Communist China, and the ex- 
tension of communist rule over all of Viet- 
nam and Korea; and 7. the admission of 
Communist China into the U.N.O. 

4. The appeal to anti-colonialism. When 
Lenin realized that the world revolution had 
failed to make headway in the leading 
“capitalistic” and “imperialistic” nations of 
Europe, he adopted, in a realistic manner, 
a policy of “peaceful coexistence,” known as 
the New Economic Policy, which involved a 
return to normal diplomatic procedure. In 
making this strategic retreat, however, he 
continued to plan for their overthrow by 
other methods. If he had failed to capture 
them by revolutionary methods, he concluded 
that he might undermine their imperialism 
by strengthening the growing anti-colonial 
sentiment in their overseas possessions. 

This anti-colonial feeling was greatly stim- 
ulated by the rise of nationalism among the 
subject peoples everywhere. The principle of 
“self-determination,” as proclaimed during 
World War I, made a strong appeal, not only 
to the oppressed nationalities of Europe, but 
to the colonial subjects of the European 
powers, particularly those of Great Britain 
and France. For example, nationalistic 
elements in China, India, and Southeast 
Asia, impatient with foreign domination, 
were clamoring for independence. 

In exploiting the desire for independence 
among colonial peoples, the Soviet leaders 
have had three objectives in mind,—to 
weaken the imperialists both economically 
and politically, to harness nationalism in the 
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interests of communism, and, ultimately, to 
extend Soviet control over “liberated” areas. 

The Kremlin utilizes various methods and 
techniques to realize their goals, depending 
on the local situation. Supported by commu- 
nist organizations in the colonies, it never 
fails to blame the imperialist powers for the 
misery and exploitation of the natives. At 
the same time it encourages the local nation- 
alist leaders to turn to “socialist” U.S.S.R., 
as the chief foe of imperialism, for support 
in their struggle for independence. In recom- 
mending a course of action, it reminds them 
that the Bolshevik Revolution serves as the 
best example to follow. 

The attraction which the U.S.S.R. has ex- 
erted over the minds of many people in colo- 
nial and underdeveloped areas is not difficult 
to explain. For one thing, they are often in- 
clined to regard the Soviet Union, with its 
many non-Russian minorities, as a_ place 
where racial segregation has been abolished. 
Moreover, they are impressed with the rapid 
industrialization of a country which only four 
decades ago was largely agricultural, much 
like their own. Deeply interested in raising 
their own standard of living, many of them 
believe that the Soviet example, perhaps, 
might help them in solving their pressing 
economic problems. In general, they are not 
greatly disturbed by lack of political freedom 
in the U.S.S.R. 

Many Americans, of course, are distressed 
over this Soviet attraction for many people 
in the underdeveloped areas of the world. 
Many of them fail to realize that these people, 
in addition to having different political tradi- 
tions, are primarily concerned with economic 
survival. The fact remains that the average 
Asian or African does not view the U.S.S.R. 
from the same perspective as the average 
American. 

The Kremlin has achieved considerable 
success in appealing to the anti-colonial feel- 
ings of Asia and Africa. In fact, it has been 
more successful in winning adherents in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world than in 
the industrial nations of Europe. In addition 
to the establishment of communist regimes 
in China, Outer Mongolia, North Korea, and 


North Vietnam, there are influential commu- 
nist parties in Indonesia, Burma, India, and 
Malaya. In the Near East, too, the Kremlin 
has effectively exploited the strong anti-im- 
perialist sentiments in the Arab states. 

In their efforts to make nationalism serve 
the interests of communism, the U.S.S.R. is 
taking a calculated risk. There is always the 
possibility that nationalism, in the long run, 
will prove stronger than communism. Have 
not Yugoslavia, Poland, and Hungary re- 
cently demonstrated the strength of nation- 
alism? In China, too, the deep-seated cultural 
traditions, which are at variance with many 
Marxist ideas, might ultimately undermine 
the communist regime. 

5. The threat and use of force. There would 
be little reason to fear the Kremlin if “the 
cold war” were restricted to conflicting ide- 
ologies. Unfortunately, this struggle for 
men’s minds is accompanied by a dangerous 
rivalry in armaments. The West is alarmed, 
not so much by Soviet propaganda, but by 
the growing military might of the U.S.S.R. 
In addition to the Soviet Army, with an esti- 
mated strength of 175-200 divisions, there is 
the formidable Soviet Air Force and a grow- 
ing Soviet Navy. The Kremlin, which is 
eager to keep abreast of the latest scientific 
and technological advances, has equipped its 
fighting forces with atomic-powered weap- 
ons. 

Like other imperialistic powers, the 
U.S.S.R. has not hesitated to employ its mili- 
tary might to achieve specific goals. Shortly 
after Hitler attacked Poland on September 
1, 1939, following the signing of the Ribben- 
trop-Molotov Pact on August 23d, the Soviet 
Army occupied eastern Poland for the alleged 
reason to liberate the “oppressed’’ Ukrainian 
and Byelorussian minorities. As a result of 
the Nazi-Soviet agreement, Soviet forces en- 
tered the three Baltic states of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania, after Stalin had com- 
pelled them to sign mutual assistance pacts 
with the U.S.S.R. In the ensuing ‘Winter 
War” with Finland (Nov. 30, 1939—Mar. 
12, 1940), the Soviet Army, after overcom- 
ing heroic Finnish resistance, seized strate- 
gic territory in the Karelian peninsula, there- 
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by forestalling a future Nazi attack on Len- 
ingrad. 

The presence of the Soviet Army in east- 
ern Europe, after the end of the war, enabled 
Stalin to create “satellite states” in this area. 
Supported by Soviet military commanders, 
various communist leaders, like Boleslaw 
Bierut of Poland and Matyas Rakosi of Hun- 
gary, were able to impose communist re- 
gimes on their countries against the wishes 
of the people. The political and economic 
chaos in eastern Europe, as a consequence 
of war, facilitated the work of these leaders. 
Yugoslavia proved to be an unreliable satel- 
lite because Marshal Tito, who is a nation- 
alist as well as a communist, was able to re- 
tain military control of his country. 

The riots in East Germany of June, 1953, 
followed by the Hungarian and Polish upris- 
ings in 1956, clearly demonstrated that the 
satellite regimes would quickly collapse with- 
out the support of the Soviet Army. Even the 
communist parties of these countries, when 
confronted by an angry people, proved to be 
most unreliable. As a consequence, the Krem- 
lin had to depend solely on its army to sup- 
press the Hungarian revolt. 

Many other examples to illustrate the will- 
ingness of the Kremlin to use force, or the 
threat of force, to achieve its ends might be 
cited. Its military aid to Communist China 
and North Korea, especially during the Ko- 
rean War (1950-3), come to mind. Its ship- 
ment of arms to Egypt and Syria, coupled 
with its threats to Turkey, Jordan and Leba- 
non reflect its determination to play an im- 
portant role in the Near East. In order to 
frighten the N.A.T.O. powers, particularly 
the U.S., Khrushchev has repeatedly warned 
them that the U.S.S.R. now possesses the 
guided missiles to destroy them. The success 
in launching the “Sputniks,” he reminds 
them, proves the superiority of Soviet tech- 
nology. 

6. The role of propaganda. No matter what 
course the U.S.S.R. pursues in its foreign pol- 
icy, it is always accompanied by intensive 
propaganda. Ever since the Bolshevik Rev- 
olution the Soviet leaders have waged “‘psy- 
chological warfare’ on their enemies at 


home and abroad. Lenin often stressed the 
importance of propaganda as a means to 
further the world revolution. 

In addition to an extensive bureaucratic 
machine, known as Agitprop, for domestic 
propaganda, the Soviet Foreign Office has 
its own political warfare department. With 
the aid of one of the most powerful trans- 
mitters in the world, located in the Ural 
Mountains, this department broadcasts in 
numerous languages to many nations. These 
broadcasts from Moscow, of course, are fully 
supported and supplemented by the satellite 
states as well as by communist parties every- 
where. 

Communist propaganda, whether on the 
air or in print, always portrays the U.S.S.R. 
in a most favorable light, as a nation in 
which capitalism and the evils of class war- 
fare have been destroyed. It pictures Soviet 
society as dynamic and progressive, ever 
leading the people to new heights of achieve- 
ment. Never a word about the rigid controls, 
the censorship, the lack of political freedom, 
and the ruthless suppression of all opposi- 
tion! The dominant note in all communist 
propaganda is the assertion that the U.S.S.R. 
is the most “peace-loving” nation in the 
world. 

The U.S., on the other hand, is painted in 
dark colors by Soviet propagandists, whose 
attacks follow three main themes. As the 
center of “monopoly-capitalism,” the U.S. is 
run by corrupt “Big Business” or “Wall 
Street,” which has enslaved the masses of 
American people. American capitalists co- 
operate with fascists everywhere, and even 
supported the Nazis before World War II. 
Moreover, the U.S. is basically imperialistic, 
and seeks to subjugate other people through 
“dollar diplomacy.” Such programs for econo- 
mic assistance as the Marshall Plan are de- 
signed to make other nations subservient to 
American capitalists. Finally, the U.S. is a 
“warmonger,’ and is making intensive prepa- 
rations, including atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, to destroy the “people’s democracies.” 

Soviet propaganda, of course, capitalizes 
on every unfortunate development or inci- 
dent taking place in the U.S. For example, 
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the recent events in Little Rock have been 
broadcast throughout the world by Moscow 
radio to illustrate the widespread persecu- 
tion of racial minorities. Stories of American 
crime and corruption are cited to prove the 
inherent “rottenness” of American capital- 
ism. 

The recent technological triumphs of the 
U.S.S.R. in launching the earth satellites 
have given the Soviet propagandists a great 
psychological victory. The communists 
everywhere point with pride to the “Sput- 
niks” as evidence that the U.S.S.R. is leading 
the U.S. in basic scientific research. 

Conclusion. An understanding of the fore- 
going techniques furnishes some of the basic 
keys to Soviet foreign policy. The question 
now arises,—how successful have they been? 

Without attempting to appraise their effec- 
tiveness, it is safe to conclude that, in many 
instances, they have been very successful. In 
other cases, however, they have resulted in 
serious setbacks and defeats. 

No one can deny that the U.S.S.R. has 
emerged as the second most powerful nation 
in the world. Since World War II it has ac- 
quired considerable territory. It wields enor- 
mous power, not only over its own people, 
but over millions of others in the satellite 
states. Conscious of its international pres- 
tige, it makes its influence felt in every dis- 
pute that arises, no matter in what area of 
the world. 


The U.S.S.R., on the other hand, has ex- 
perienced many reverses. Its greatest set- 
back has been the failure of the revolution to 
spread to the industrial nations of Europe, 
particularly to Germany. More specifically, 
it has been checked in its efforts to seize 
Greece and northern Iran at the end of 
World War II, and, later, to bring all of 
Korea under communist control. Its aggres- 
sive policies have frightened western Eu- 
rope, resulting in the formation of N.A.T.O. 
in 1949 and similar defensive alliances else- 
where. Its provocative propaganda, while 
winning many converts, has antagonized 
millions of others, especially in western 
Europe and the United States. The subju- 
gated people of the satellite states remain 
dissatisfied, looking forward to the day of 
liberation, Yugoslavia has succeeded in fol- 
lowing an independent course, the suppress- 
ion of the revolt in Hungary has not smoth- 
ered the smoldering embers of discontent 
among the inhabitants of this unfortunate 
country, Poland has loosened some if its com- 
munist shackles, and riots have taken place 
in East Germany. Even in the U.S.S.R. there 
are evidences of unrest and resentment. 
Ironically enough, new classes have been de- 
veloping in the Soviet Union, whose leaders 
have set, as their main goal, the establish- 
ment of a new world order based on a class- 
less society. 


New England Transplanted 


By KENNETH V. LOTTICK 


Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 


The peculiar pattern of settlement pre- 
sents a strong reason for the uniqueness of 
Ohio’s Western Reserve region and the per- 
sistence of New England there. The con- 
necticut Land Company and their colonists 
re-established, on the south shore of Lake 
Erie, virtually a “New Connecticut.” 


Since the area had been platted and lots 
drawn for the various parcels back in the 
home state each settling party carefully fol- 
lowed the township lines—as already survey- 
ed by the agents of the Land Company—until 
it came to the assigned spot in the wilderness. 
Here new homes were built—a hundred 
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nuclei from which the Connecticut pattern 
of township organization, the Congregational 
system of church government, and the de- 
mand for schools and education were to be 
disseminated. 

Many instances can be cited of the strongly 
marked tendency of these Yankees to set up 
public worship and schools on the way west. 
For example, the first settlers at Marcellus 
had been citizens of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Vermont. Viewing with anxiety 
the necessity of providing for the religious 
and intellectual needs of their children, they 
organized a school within their first two 
years in the new West.’ 

Even Turner, the father of the frontier 
thesis in American history, finds a distinc- 
tive quality in this expansion of New Eng- 
land: “Yankee stock carried with it a habit 
of community life in contrast with the indi- 
vidualistic democracy of the Southern ele- 
ment. The colonizing land companies, the 
town, the church, the feeling of local unity, 
furnished the evidence of this instinct for 
communities.’”” 

The genesis of this community action had 
been the influence of the Congregational 
religious organization and the land system 
of the New England colonies. Grants were 
made, not to individuals, but in townships to 
groups of proprietors, who in turn assigned 
land to the colonists. When a new settlement 
was projected the colonial “General Court” 
or assembly would appoint a committee to 
view the desired lands and to report on their 
suitability. If the land were found to be 
satisfactory an order for grant was issued, 
usually in parcels not less than six miles 
square. Moreover, in the eighteenth century, 
especially, it began to be customary to re- 
serve certain lots of the town (or township) 
for the support of the church and school. 


Consequently, the “peculiar” pattern of 
settlement in the Western Reserve was but 
the natural result of the township system of 
colonization and the elaborate arrangements 
for the partition and equalization of shares 
made by the Connecticut Land Company. 
Following the distribution, each proprietor 


was then responsible for the settlement of 
his own lands. 

The first settlements were widely scat- 
tered. They did not begin at the Pennsylvania 
line and, with the undulating waves con- 
ceived by Turner, follow the “cutting edge” 
westward. Neither did they begin at Lake 
Erie and move southward to the forty-first 
parallel, the Reserve’s southern boundary. 
Instead, each little party—or family—work- 
ed its way along the survey lines until it 
reached its township, regardless of where 
its nearest neighbor might be. Here—per- 
haps fifteen or twenty miles from any other 
habitation—it made a clearing in the forest 
and began life again according to the 
familiar pattern of the mother State.* 

Something should be said about the emi- 
grants themselves—to overcome mistaken 
ideas of who they were. Although recogniz- 
ing the dynamic motive which led to coloniza- 
tion, legend has pictured these pioneers as 
middle-aged or bent. Paintings convey the 
assumption that they were patriarchial, for 
the men wear beards and the women look 
antiquated in their high-necked dresses and 
old-fashioned bonnets. 





Actually the colonists were young men in 
their twenties or early thirties. Many had 
their small children and babes in the wagons, 
-arts, and boats that brought them west from 
Connecticut and Vermont. Indeed, families 
often were increased by births along the 
long journey. 

Some proprietors also wished to transplant 
bodily to the Reserve what they considered 
best in the Puritan culture. Such a one was 
David Bacon, of Woodstock, Connecticut, who 
dreamed of forming a religious village in 
Tallmadge Township—in what later became 
Summit County, Ohio. He purchased 1200 
acres at $1.50 each from Benjamin Tall- 
madge, of Litchfield, and set out for the 
West. Preceding his group of settlers, Bacon 
arrived in 1807, built his log cabin and sur- 
veyed his township.‘ 

By 1809 twelve families had followed and 
a Congregational Church was organized at 
Tallmadge. This new settlement was not 
designed to be a celibate society like those of 
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the Shakers, or a community of Protestant 
monks or nuns. Bacon’s only idea was to 
establish an association of zealous Christian 
people much like that organized two cen- 
turies earlier on the banks of the Connecticut 
River by the Reverend Thomas Hooker. The 
first condition for membership in the com- 
munity was that his land was available only 
to Congregationalists or Presbyterians for 
Bacon was thoroughly resolved upon secur- 
ing what he thought was a good moral and 
religious atmosphere. 

To finance his religious village a tax of 
$2.00 was to be levied annually on each of 
the one hundred acres of land. The proceeds 
of this levy were to be devoted to the support 
of the gospel and Bacon planned likewise 
for the upkeep of schools and churches.’ In 
fact, within several years, a large frame 
building to house a common school and an 
academy had been built through community 
effort. 

Another instance of mass migration which 
followed the old Connecticut custom was the 
settlement led by David Hudson. From the 
older days it had become the practice for a 
group of neighboring families to purchase 
a whole township and to form a new com- 
munity very much like the old. This system 
put the settlement which followed on its feet 
from the very beginning. This type of coloni- 
zation by old friends and neighbors gave 
solidarity to the new town and the tendency 
toward discouragement and home sickness 
was largely overcome. Hudson determined 
to sponsor such a venture. 


It is reported that he had been led to this 
decision by a series of experiences of a re- 
ligious nature. Thus, his proposed colony in 
the Western Reserve was “to be guided by 
four basic controlling ideals of religion, 
morality,law observance,and education. .. .’’® 


Inducing a group of friends, consisting of 
six other families from Goshen, Connecticut, 
together with Hudson’s own family, they set 
forth early in 1800 and arrived at their town- 
ship on June 6. The town was named Hudson 
and it was the first to be settled in what was 
to become Portage County, Ohio, although 





—by a shift of boundaries—Hudson town- 
ship now is a part of Summit County.’ 

James A. Garfield, a native of the Western 
Reserve, later president of a Reserve col- 
lege, and of the United States, in a notable 
address, insisted that this Connecticut system 
of township and district, family, church, and 
school was responsible for the success with 
which the area was settled. Because of its 
forceful quality and appropriateness his 
summation is submitted here :5 

In many instances a township organiza- 

tion was completed and their minister 

chosen before they left home. Thus, they 
planted the institutions and opinions 
of Old Connecticut in their new wilder- 
ness homes. . . . These pioneers knew 
well that the three great forces which 
constitute the strength and glory of 
free government are the family, the 

school, and the church... . 

Meanwhile other causes were contributing 
to the desire for resettlement. In New Eng- 
land itself—and especially along the Sound, 
where the impact of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion was now being felt, many hands pro- 
ceeded to the factory towns to become in- 
dustrial workers. Other thousands trekked 
westward to begin life over again along the 
Great Lakes, where a Greater New Eng- 
land was coming into being. Peter Parley 
(Samuel G. Goodrich) speaks of the devasta- 
tion wrought by the War of 1812 in New 
England, the rocky soil and inclement weath- 
er in the East, and noted the urge to emigra- 
tion offered those who declined work—and 
consequent exploitation or unemployment— 
in the factory towns of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. 

Thus, to Parley, as to many others, Ohio 
seemed to be another Canaan :° 

Ohio—with its rich soil, its mild 
climate, and its inviting prairies—was 
opened fully upon the alarmed and anxi- 
ous vision. As was natural under the 
circumstances, a sort of stampede took 
place from the cold, desolate, worn-out 

New England, to this land of promise. 
Speaking from his personal observation, 
Parley describes the exodus:!° 
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I remember very well the tide of 
emigration through Connecticut on its 
way to the West during the summer of 
1817. Some persons went in covered 
wagons—frequently a family consisting 
of father, mother and nine small chil- 
dren, with one at the breast—some on 
foot and some crowded together under 
the cover, with kettles, gridirons, 
feather-beds, crockery and the Family 
Bible, Watt’s Psalms and Hymns, and 
Webster’s Spelling-Book—the lares and 
penates of the household. 

This is the familiar tripod of family, edu- 
cation, and gospel—the early foundation of 
old Connecticut’s culture. 

The intensity of this migration is the 
more remarkable when one considers the 
almost certain hardships to be faced. Only 
the strong and resolute could be expected 
to attempt the trip. And, as mentioned above, 
the Western Reserve was an island hewn 
from the middle of the forest primeval. The 
nearest settlements were at Marietta, Pitts- 
burgh, and Buffalo. The method of settle- 
ment had not led to the creation of a reg- 
ular frontier with a cutting edge but rather 
fostered the development of pockets of pop- 
ulation on the design of the town and dis- 
trict system of older New England.!! 

Records of the pioneer family doctor re- 
veal the difficulties of medical practice in 
such circumstances. Calls were fewer but 
the time spent in reaching the sick was 
enormous. Sometimes a week might be con- 
sumed and several horses exhausted in mak- 
ing one or two visits. Consequently, a fre- 
quent pattern was to emulate the circuit- 
riding parson and to cover a section of the 
Reserve or a tier of townships systemati- 
cally.'* Only in this way could a modicum of 
medical service be assured. 

That the doctor of medicine brought with 
him something of the pattern of civilization 
likewise, goes without saying. Along with 
religion and education medicine was an agent 
of culture continuation. 

Indeed, the development in the Reserve 
was unique. A later historian comments on 
the distinctiveness of the social pattern: 





“Except for the few instances in which whole 
congregations migrated to the West, tak- 
ing their ministers with them, church-going 
was not possible during the early stages of 
settlement. . . . (Nevertheless) the Congre- 
gationalists gained a foothold in the New 
England settlements at Marietta and in the 
Western Reserve’’.'*® Here the church, town, 
and school systems became very like those 
of old Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

Another commentator, describing their 
community activities, hints of a transference 
of the old culture :'* 

.. +. They built churches and attended 

the services; they paid their ministers, 

they established schools for their chil- 

dren, they powdered their hair and went 

to balls and dances. They held elections 

and they performed their civic duties. 
In their literary activities another familiar 
note appears :!° 

.. . They also formed a reading-circle 
library, as good New Englanders should 
be expected to do... . They read, among 
other titles, a History of Rome, John- 
son’s Life of the English Poets, Gold- 
smith’s Greece and Don Quixote. 

Burke Aaron Hinsdale, an historian and a 
literary figure of the past century, indicates 
that, by as early as 1800, twenty or thirty 
settlements had been begun on the Reserve. 
The Federal census for that year reveals 
a population of 1302. The situation—prior 
to assumption of sovereignty by the United 
States—had been somewhat bizarre, to say 
the least. 

.. . Lands were bought and sold; con- 
tracts relating to personal services were 
entered into; marriages were solemn- 
ized in various places. But there was no 
government whatever; no laws or rec- 
ords, no magistrates or police.'® 

It will be remembered that Connecticut 
had, in 1795, transferred outright the soil 
and sovereignty of the Western Reserve to 
the Connecticut Land Company for twelve 
hundred thousand dollars. The proceeds of 
this sale were placed in the Connecticut 
School Fund for the purposes of education 
in the State of Connecticut. 
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One historian feels that the fact that the 
mother State had sold her Reserve without 
any kind of school fund or any provision 
for civil government proved to be a serious 
drawback to settlement. “Many a wife and 
mother,’”’ Upton reports, “hesitated to take 
her children into the territory”’ because of 
these shortcomings.'* 


While this complaint speaks well for the 
reverence with which many citizens of Con- 
necticut viewed their government and 
School Fund, it does not seem to be entirely 
warranted by the facts of settlement and 
by the drive and vigor with which settlers 
set about providing their own. 

Those who did settle—in such circum- 
stances — stamped themselves as men and 
women of fortitude and integrity—real pos- 
sessors of “‘the Connecticut Spirit.” 

Probably the only factor which made the 
situation at all tenable was adherence to the 
old Connecticut community patterns of life. 
Hinsdale observes that these people were 
“orderly and fully competent to govern them- 
selves’ and another writer attributes the 
harmony to the fact that “the pioneers were 
a people who had been trained to the princi- 
ples and practices of civil order; and these 
were transplanted to their new home.’’'* It 
was further suggested that “in New Connect- 
icut there was but little of that lawlessness 
which so often characterizes the people of 
a new country.” This speaks well for the 
quality of the emigrants and the stabilizing 
power of their customs. 

Thus, it was not long until the Western Re- 
serve was so impregnated with the Connecti- 
cut stock and the Connecticut Spirit that it 
offered an answer to the hoary old conun- 
drum, “Connecticut, the nutmeg state! Where 
shall we find a grater?”'® To substantiate 
this conclusion one only need list the names 
of the townships of the Reserve that dupli- 
cate Connecticut towns: Berlin, Bloomfield, 
Bristol, Brookfield, Chatham, Colebrook, 
Danbury, Fairfield, Farmington, Franklin, 
Greenwich, Guilford, Hartford, Hartland, 
Huntington, Litchfield, Lyme, Middlebury, 
Monroe, Montville, New Haven, New Lon- 


don, Norwalk, Saybrook, Sharon, Southing- 
ton, Thompson, Trumbull, Vernon, Warren, 
Windham, and Windsor. Quite frequently 
settlers migrated.from the old town in Con- 
necticut to the new one on the Western 
Reserve. 

An earlier writer traces the special di- 
rection and destinations of the oxcarts and 
boats of the migrants. At the turn of the 
céntury settlements had begun in a third of 
the 103 townships of the Reserve east of the 
Cuyahoga River. These diminutive colonies 
spread from Conneaut (on the Pennsylvania 
border) all over northeastern Ohio. Their 
place of origin had been Connecticut :*° 

... (They had come) from Plymouth, 

Connecticut to Plymouth, Ohio; to the 

new Norwalk from the old; to Green- 

wich (Ohio) from the Greenwich on 

Long Island Sound ... (and) the first 

settlers in Ashtabula County towns, in 

Conneaut and Austinburgh, were from 

Connecticut, as were those of Burton (in 

Geauga County). 

The routes of travel were varied even 
though the general destinations were the 
same. Similar too were their origins in the 
nutmeg State: *! 

Some families went from Buffalo by 
water, whereas others struck out through 
the wilderness. ... The founders of Palmyra, 
Deerfield, and Ravenna, in Portage County, 
were from Connecticut and Massachussets 
as were the pioneers of Lake County. 

Beverly W. Bond stresses the New Eng- 
land origins of the population of the Western 
Reserve counties. From a thorough search 
of the Connecticut newspapers of the period 
of settlement similar conclusions may be 
drawn :** 

... judging from the number of farms 

offered for sale (in Connecticut) from 

about 1800 there was a large migration 
to the Western Reserve and to a less 
extent to other sections of Ohio. As an 
interesting bit of evidence of the pop- 
ularity of the Western Reserve in Con- 
necticut as an investment is found in 
the inventory in 1808 of the estate of 
Gen. Joseph Williams of Norwich which 
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listed 16,378.09 acres lying in Geauga, 

Trumbull, and Portage Counties. 

It is reasonable to assume that most—if not 
all—of these assets found their way into 
the hands of Connecticut emigrants. 

Although destined to become, possibly, the 
most important single area of the State of 
Ohio, the Western Reserve was by no means 
the first section to be settled. Several regions 
in southern and eastern Ohio, notably the 
Marietta, Chillicothe, and Cincinnati areas, 
were taken up as early as eight years prior 
to General Cleaveland’s landing at the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga in 1796.** Both the 
first and third of these areas were subject 
to a large emigration by New Englanders 
but neither earlier nor later was the popula- 
tion in these sections so definitely Eastern. 

Another motivating force which has led 
to this great migration was the upsurge of 
democratic nationalism which followed the 
American Revolution and — especially—the 
War of 1812. An authority on the relation- 
ship between nationalism and the develop- 
ment of educational agencies speaks highly 
of the drive and mental vigor of those who 
left the East for the new country. 

... The men and women who went into 

the virgin lands of the back country to 

find new homes for themselves and their 
children did so with high hopes of bet- 
tering their condition. Cheap land and 
the prospect of independence constitut- 
ed the prize which had led them to for- 
sake the comparative comforts of life in 
the settled areas and pit their unaided 
strength of body and ingenuity of mind 
against the labors and perils of pioneer- 
ing.** 
It appears that what we have called the 
“Connecticut Spirit’ obtained in many of 
those who came seeking new homes on the 
shores of Lake Erie. 

Nor should it be supposed that these chil- 
dren of Connecticut fancied for a moment 
that they were at the mercy of their new 
surroundings. While they found the physical 
environment ready-made, they had brought 
their own social self-sufficiency which they 
proceeded to graft onto the new circum- 


stances of life in the western wilderness. 

The Yankee farmer who came out of 

Connecticut .. . was a curious product. 

His whole make-up was much after the 

type of a modern department store. He 

had in him the capabilities for working 
in almost any direction, which were 
trained in boyhood. 
Indeed, he was ready for almost any emer- 
gency: 
He was not only a good farmer but 
could also do a great deal besides tilling 
the soil; in fact nearly everything de- 
manded by a compact social organiza- 
tion. The Connecticut boy was taught 
not only the multiplication table, but 
how to make shoes, and patch a boot. 

He could build a house; shoe a horse; 

conduct a prayer meeting; butcher hogs; 

teach a school; mend clocks and um- 
brellas; and help his wife in all sorts 
of domestic duties.*° 

Neither was the pioneer woman from 
Connecticut any the less of an all-round help- 
mate: 

... (She) could spin home-grown wool ; 
and she could knit or weave her own 
varn into a stout cloth: she could run 
an anti-slavery sewing society; or dip 
candles; make soap, and the most de- 
licious pies and puddings. ... (Further- 
more) the housewife of those days 
never measured her ingredients but 
compounded them by instinct !°° 

The special opportunities of the West, and 
especially in the new Ohio settlement—since 
Ohio was to be the first State to be admitted 
from the Northwest Territory—were mani- 
fold. Social mobility, doubtless, was one of 
the most prized possibilities of the new coun- 
try. Nevertheless—in the New England set- 
tlements, at least—stronger institutional 
patterns held and, although leadership might 
change, there was hardly a prospect of over- 
turning the social system. 

Thus, while the culture complex of the 
new life was naturally somewhat unlike that 
of the older existence on the Atlantic sea- 
board, it was not necessarily unorganized. 
Although rude and harsh from one stand- 
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point, it was extremely convivial. It was 
democratic too for it was possible for the 
local community to carry on the small amount 
of necessary public business with little or 
no interference from the State and national 
governments. 

It has already been shown how the Western 
Reserve fared in the absence of government 
for a space of four years antecedent to the 
Reserve’s “joining the United States.” It 
may easily be assumed that the New England 
training of its settlers stood them in good 
stead. An essayist calls this self-sufficiency 
of the Yankee “New England’s Gift to the 
Republic’ and the familiar expression “New 
England conscience” likewise indicates an 
unusual talent. In New England—we are 
told—‘‘The whole town, the State, the Com- 
monwealth, ‘kept school’ and from child- 
hood to old age men never for a day forgot 
that they were pledged to a manhood full 
of solemn duties.’’** 

To the reader this panegyric may appear 
to be too idealistic but—probably—it was 
true in spirit, at least. In apparent reversal 
of Frederick Jackson Turner’s thesis, one 
historian of an earlier generation maintains 
that this self-sufficiency included democracy, 
which the New Englander had learned to 
practice at home in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. Consequently, “the first settlers 
brought democracy unqualified — the same 
democracy that made the force of the whole 
westward movement!’ An outsider would 
prefer to qualify this statement by reference 
to the social status system of Connecticut 
and Massachusetts but—within such a 
stricture — the comment appears to be 
correct. 

So the Western Reserve actually became a 
“‘New Connecticut.” The usual pattern of the 
frontier—if Turner is to be believed—was 
repealed here. The Reserve imported her 
institutions, her social systems, and her edu- 
cation, both informal and formal, from her 
Eastern home. 

More important still, she retained the spir- 
it of the older civilization. It brought self- 
sufficiency and an ordered democracy. With 
these she would influence—eventually—the 


State which had adopted her—Ohio. Her 
community way of life and the courage of 
her convictions —the New England con- 
science—were to give strength with which 
she was to make her character felt in the 
moral and political arenas, as well as in the 
cultural and educational. Thus, transplanta- 
tion of an older civilization in a new setting 
had given the Reserve a headstart over those 
regions in the West which had proceeded by 
experience only. 
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Many ways have been proposed in regard 
to the grouping of historical materials for 
the classroom. Traditionally the presentation 
has been chronological. It is also not uncom- 
mon to find topical orientation particularly 
in more recent periods of study. In this 
article we wish to propose another way in 
which to initially present history to high 
school students. While the experience des- 
cribed and the unit included are in U.S. 
history, the approach could be used in any 
historical study. We believe it presents a key 
to a more vivid appreciation of history, mak- 
ing history for the students the real and 
living contribution to knowledge that it is. 

How can secondary school youth find pur- 
pose in history? How can they be motivated 
to study history so that they come to under- 
stand the place of history in their own lives? 
Students need to grasp the relationship be- 
tween themselves, their prime concerns, 
their day, the problems of the hour, and 





history’s engendering forces. The instructor 
builds these conceptions in a variety of ways 
but he continually emphasizes in all that 
history helps tell his students just why they 
are, where they are, as they are today. Such 
history serves as memory, guide, and con- 
science. It aids individuals in assessing their 
present, society’s progress and its mistakes, 
current challenges, and the chances for the 
morrow. 

The instructor who would bridge the gap 
between immediate youth interest and needs 
and the contribution of history also regularly 
emphasizes the point that history is anything 
but a collection of facts about yesterday’s 
events. He helps the student realize that his- 
tory is rather an imaginative and creative 
search, interpretation and use of the past. It 
helps explain how and why people acted as 
they did; it reveals the very human and 
personal bases for many important events; 
at the same time the factors of chance are 
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presented, yet the student realizes that to- 
day’s world need not have turned out as it 
has. This kind of a history approach also 
indicates the incompleteness of the record 
available, the lack of a history, the constantly 
altering and conflicting interpretations, and 
the need for critical objectivity in reading 
about and discussing any occurrence, past or 
present. The student in such a class also 
comes to recognize the import of one’s own 
values as he looks for meaning and direction 
in his story of man. 

These important understandings and atti- 
tudes result from a thoughtful experience 
with history today. Students are most famil- 
iar with and concerned about their present 
surroundings. Quite simply put, first of all, 
one “‘lives here, lives now, and lives in this 
way.” The following unit seeks to exploit the 
adolescent’s pre-occupation with himself and 
his immediate surroundings and groups by 
beginning a course in U. S. history with a 
three or four week period of study entitled, 
“The United States Today: History in the 
Making.” In the classes in which this tech- 
nique was used, it has been quite successful, 
though the findings were in no way tested by 
experimental design. 

The first assignment was to select from 
any one newspaper three articles: first, the 
one which, in the student’s opinion, was most 
significant in terms of the local community 
or state; secondly, the student was asked to 
select the article of most importance nation- 
ally ; finally, the student was to pick the one 
of greatest international significance. No 
attempt was made to define “significance.” 
The important part of the assignment was 
for the student to be able to justify his selec- 
tion in his own way, not that he select the 
same articles as the teacher. As a matter of 
fact, illustrative of the wide variation in 
what was thought to be significant, one stu- 
dent selected a very small article cut from 
the neighborhood paper as her most signi- 
cant local news. It was the report of rattle- 
snakes having been sighted in the new sub- 
division in which she lived. Personally, one 
would have to agree, this did have valid 
significance for this student. 


We made a list on the board of all the 
subjects mentioned in each of the three 
categories and discussed the way the class 
felt about each one. Some of the problems 
were quite specialized (e.g. the rattle- 
snakes), some quite general, even on a local 
level (e.g. juvenile deliquency). The stu- 
dents were asked to speculate on the histori- 
cal significance of these “current events” in 
a year—ten years—a century. It was not 
difficult for them to pick the items that in 
all probability would have continuing im- 
portance. Many students spontaneously com- 
mented that they had not realized that this 
was real history. Current affairs were some- 
thing separate from history. History was 
something to which they were oriented by a 
very slim thread. 

Subsequent assignments attempted to con- 
solidate the student’s new historical aware- 
ness. They were asked to list the ten most 
important problems on various levels; their 
consensus was compared with a recent poll 
of public opinion. They disagreed in several 
important instances with the results of the 
adult poll, correctly pointing to the relatively 
transient or superficial nature of problems 
such as “pay T-V” or the proposed humane 
slaughtering act. For the balance of the unit 
they were given the option in many areas 
—political, social, economic, religious, scien- 
tific, etc.—in which to explore specific prob- 
lems which interested them and to trace their 
historical development. 

The students began to realize that no one 
could intelligently begin a debate on the 
merits of Social Security without knowing 
its origin or the alternative situations aris- 
ing when there was no Social Security. The 
difficulties arising in a local community due 
to the cancellation of a shipyard contract 
by the government brought up the entire 
area of pork-barrel legislation, how it came 
about, why it continued, and also, surpris- 
ingly, its advantages—most specifically in 
the entire concept of regional, internal im- 
provements. The picture of a white boy 
snarling at a Negro in the process of school 
integration of the races pointed out a lesson 
in citizenship, but, too, when forced to 
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answer “why” he did that, there developed 
an understanding, more important by far 
than the date of a fugitive slave law. Exam- 
ining the quirks of history in the making— 
the passage or failure of major legislation 
by a narrow margin, made more significant 
a few weeks later the discussions of such 
events as the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence and the acceptance of the 
Federal Constitution on the part of the 
various states.’ 

Later, as these classes began discussions 
of each historical period, their almost auto- 
matic reaction was to relate developments 
to current and analogous situations. We feel 
that this is a major responsibility of history 
instruction. There is no one place from which 
to start any historical study, but the major 
justification for the study of history lies in 
its current applications, whatever they may 
be. Whether the lessons of ancient history 
begin with Herodotus or with fable or myth, 
our personal lessons of history begin with 
the remembrance of a burnt finger on a 
stove. The history teacher can attain his 
aims by organizing his course in such a 
pattern. 

In an attempt to move to the sort of vital 
history experience described above and from 
the unhappy but typical views of history as 
something dead and fixed, as memorization 
of names, as a mere chronology of events, 
and as a collection of affairs largely unre- 
lated to contemporary times, we present the 
following introductory unit for a course in 
U.S. History. 

UNIT I 
HISTORY IN THE MAKING: 


THE UNITED STATES TODAY 


I. Introduction: In beginning your study of United 
States History it is important for you to understand 
WHY history is important. Every day in a democ- 
racy such as ours we are called upon to make de- 
cisions—or to select representatives to make decisions 
for us. In order to do this intelligently we must, each 
one of us, be aware of the background which lies be- 
hind any current situation. It is hoped that you will 
come to realize the necessity of knowing what has 
gone before — of knowing history —to successfully 
solve problems facing us today. History does not 
give us specific answers, but it gives us information 
upon which we can act. 

II. General Instructions: Evaluation of your learn- 
ing during this unit will be based on three types of 
work; equal credit (one-third) will be given for: the 
written exercises, class participation and projects, 


and quizzes and test. The level of work a student 
selects for his written project will determine the 
highest possible grade for his written work, but it 
does not guarantee in any way that he will receive 
this grade. For investigational exercises a minimum 
of two different reference sources must be used (these 
references must be different types; for example, 
two encyclopedias may not be cited to meet this min- 
imum requirement). For advanced learning activ- 
ities a minimum of four references must be used, 
including one periodical source. Exceptions to the 
above requirements can be made with the permission 
of the teacher. Such permission will be given for 
activities as book reports in which case the only out- 
side reference material normally cited will be back- 
ground information on the author or comparisons 
with other volumes. In all cases be sure and check 
with your teacher and the librarian for suggested 
sources of information. 
III. Requirements: 


A. ALL STUDENTS: All students will be re- 
quired to complete the first two investigational exer- 
cises. They will be turned in for analysis by the 
teacher one week from the date assigned. Students 
should keep these exercises when returned and make 
any changes indicated by the teacher prior to hand- 
ing them in along with the remainder of their work 
at the end of the unit. 

B. THOSE STUDENTS WHO ARE WORKING 
FOR A GRADE OF “C”: In addition to the require- 
ments for all students, those students who are work- 
ing for a grade of “C” will complete three additional 
exercises, two of which are to be selected from the 
investigational exercises, and one map exercise. A 
grade of at least “C” in the unit examination should 
be earned. 

C. THOSE STUDENTS WHO ARE WORKING 
FOR A GRADE OF “B”: In addition to the require- 
ments for the grade of “C”, those students who are 
working for a grade of “B” will complete two addi- 
tional exercises, one of which is to be an advanced 
learning exercise, the other of which may be selected 
from any part of the unit. The quality of all work, 
of course, should be at the “B” level. 

D. THOSE STUDENTS WHO ARE WORKING 
FOR A GRADE OF “A”: In addition to the require- 
ments for the grade of “B”, the additional require- 
ments will include at least two additional activities 
which may be selected from any part of the unit. 
Most important, however, the student working for 
an “A” grade should remember the need for depth 
and thoroughness of endeavor; he will be expected to 
demonstrate a top-flight quality of work for the 
entire unit. 

INVESTIGATIONAL EXERCISES 
1. (Required) Examine a newspaper and select the 
article which you feel is most important on 
a. an international level c. a state level 
b. a national level d. a local level 
Write a brief paragraph on each part, indicating 
why you think it to be important and what you 
think will be the result. 
2. (Required) Make a list of 
a. the ten most important problems facing the 
United States today (in your opinion) and 
why you feel they are important. Be sure to 
list them in the order of importance. 
b. the same for the five most important prob- 
lems in California. 
c. the same for the five most important local 
problems. 
3. How have inventions affected the history of the 
United States? 
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a. Prepare an oral or written presentation to 
illustrate conditions before and after the in- 
vention—this may be short or in outline 
form. (select any invention) 

b. Select between five and ten inventions which 
you feel have brought the most important 
changes in American life. Briefly indicate 
why you selected each invention you choose. 

. What are some of the important “checks and bal- 
ances” in the U.S. Government? Select an issue 
and suggest a related law, tracing how that law 
would be passed and how the checks and balances 
of our government would function in preparing 
the law and reviewing it. Make a chart. 


. Make a report on the history of Selective Service 


(the Draft) in the United States, and the pro- 
visions for Selective Service today. What altern- 
atives does a young man have now? 


. What issues are involved in the Tidelands con- 


troversy? Why has that issue become more im- 
portant in recent years? 


. Public opinion polls are becoming more and more 


common for everything from presidential elec- 
tions to favorite T-V programs. How do they 
operate? Do you think they can be accurate? 
a. What are some of the possible inaccuracies? 
Why? 
b. Assume you wanted to poll the public on a 
particular issue. 
Word the question so you think the an- 
swer might tend to be positive—negative 
—neutral. 


. We objected violently when Egypt nationalized 


the Suez Canal. Suppose you were the U.S. dele- 
gate to a conference which proposed the inter- 
nationalizing of the Panama Canal. Other dele- 
gates point out the U.S. stand on Suez. Obviously 
we (the U.S.) do not favor an internationally 
controlled Panama Canal. What arguments could 
we use? The case for the U.S. policy must be 
prepared by you. 
.The Berlin airlift was an important foreign 
policy decision within the past several years. De- 
scribe how the airlift functioned; why you think 
we decided to do it. 

a. How effective do you think it was? 

b. What might have happened had we not 

chosen to provide the airlift? 

There were many books published about the U.S. 
following World War II on national and inter- 
national affairs. Select any book (with the ap- 
proval of the teacher) and make a report on it. 
The teacher will discuss in class what must be 
included in a book report. Both fiction and non- 
fiction works may be appropriate. 
. Write a brief history of our current military alli- 
ances (NATO, SEATO). Why are they impor- 
tant? What are their weaknesses in your opinion? 
The defense of America is a widely discussed 
topic today. How has the defense of America 
changed during the past fifty years? Why? Is 
our defense, in your estimation, better or weaker 
than fifty years ago? 
.The St. Lawrence Seaway has finally been ap- 
proved. What effect will it have on the United 
States as a whole? On the Eastern part of the 
U.S.? Is it justifiable for the entire country to 
finance a regional project? Why? 
. Some people say juvenile delinquency is increas- 
ing; others disagree. What do you think? Why? 
What can be done to reduce the current delin- 
quency rate below what it is today? 
Select any phase of the integration-segregation 


issue which interests you. With the teacher’s per- 
mission prepare a report which you find useful. 

16. Biography 

a. Select a great man; read about him and 
make a report on his contributions and why 
you feel he was able to accomplish what he 
(or she) did. 

b. Select a not-yet-great man (young scientist, 
politician, business man, etc.) and tell why 
you feel he (or she) will become great—a 
success in his field. What are the ingredients 
of success? 

17. Make a chart showing how means of communica- 
tion have changed, showing methods of one hun- 
dred years ago, fifty years ago, and today (both 
domestic and international). 

18. Make a chart showing comparable travel times 

and means of transportation one hundred years 

ago, fifty years ago, and today (both domestic 
and international). 

Make a chart of the United Nations Organiza- 

tion. Discuss the relationship of the U.S. Gov- 

ernment to the United Nations and how we are 
bound by UN decisions. Select a particular func- 
tion of the UN and investigate it in some detail. 

(Example: The United Nations issues UN 

stamps. How is it able to do so?) Who can use 

UN stamps; where does the revenue from such 

stamps go? Why were special UN stamps issued?) 

20. We hear much about high taxes. You might find 
it interesting to make a chart showing where the 
“tax dollar” goes. After making the chart, pre- 
tend you are a congressman on the appropria- 
tions committee. What changes would you make 
in apportioning the national budget? Why? 
Could you reduce the budget? How? 

21. Devise a way to present graphically the balance 

of trade for the U.S., including our major im- 
ports and exports. Prepare two such charts, one 
for 1900 and one for 1957 showing how such im- 
ports and exports have changed. If you are in- 
terested, you might select earlier periods for 
additional comparison. 

. Investigate and report on the significance of 

polar air routes on: travel, industry, interna- 
tional relations, communication, and other topics 
you find affected. 

23. In some parts of the United States it is possible 
for an eighteen-year-old citizen to vote. Do you 
support this practice? Why or why not? What 
are some of the arguments which have been made 
on both sides. You might present your findings to 
the class in the form of a panel discussion. It 
might be interesting to make a questionnaire to 
distribute to the class to determine class opinion. 

24. You are teaching a citizenship class for prospec- 
tive U.S. citizens. The class has asked you to 
prepare a short summary of “election facts.” Pre- 
pare such a chart or summary indicating how the 
president is elected, senators, congressmen; the 
number of senators, congressmen; how congres- 
sional representation is determined; and other 
information you feel all citizens should know 
about national elections. 


ADVANCED LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. If we suddenly had a depression, what provisions 
are there for relief and recovery? Select two or 
three typical persons of different backgrounds 
(e.g., farmer; school teacher; skilled workman; 
etc.) and indicate what they might do to provide 
for themselves during such a depression. 

. Make a report on the recommendations made by 
the Hoover Commissions for reorganization of 
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our federal government. Which ones would you 
agree with? Why? Disagree? Why? 


. Make a study of proposals for statehood for 


Alaska and Hawaii. Who opposes their state- 
hood? Why? Do you think they will be admitted 
as states soon? Why? What differences exist be- 
tween Alaska and Hawaii that affect their pos- 
sible statehood? 


. Select two or three important Congressional In- 


vestigations and give a brief synopsis of what 
investigation was made, and what the results 
were. Many of these investigations have been 
very controversial. Are the investigations, in your 
opinion, justified? Are their methods justified? 
Should they be limited? How? Why? 


. Make a study of American Highways—how they 


were routed, financed, built, etc. What changes 
have occurred in thinking (e.g., freeways) in the 
past few years? What future changes do you 
anticipate? Do you think we are expanding our 
highways fast enough? Too fast? How do you 
think they should be financed? 


3}. Foreign aid is costing every American who pays 


taxes. When did we first give such aid? Did we 
ever receive foreign aid? Why do we give money 
and materials to other countries? How is the 
program administered? How has the program 
changed since 1946? What per cent of our tax 
dollar is spent on foreign aid? 


. Suppose you were a high school student from 


India and wanted to emigrate to the U.S. You 
would find the quota was completely filled for the 
next twenty years under current regulations. An 
English school boy would find immigration to the 
U.S. much easier. Why? What is the reason for 
such a quota system? When did it first originate? 
How has it changed. Do you think the system is 
good? Make a report to the class on your findings. 


. Prepare arguments for the following persons who 


would be interested in tuna tariffs and are pre- 
senting their views to a congressional committee. 
You might want to prepare a class presentation 
in skit form: 

A. Lobbyist for Japanese Tuna Exporters 

B. Lobbyist for American Tuna Fishermen 

C. Lobbyist for the Import Delicatessen 

Association. 


9. Make a report on the history of Social Security 


and how it has changed since its beginning. What 
factors gave rise to the concept of public respon- 
sibility for the old aged? Why is there a greater 
concern today than 50 years ago? You might 
consult your parents and grandparents on this 
activity. 

Can you demonstrate with a collection of pictures 
and art forms or with a variety of records how 
popular American music or art has been modi- 
fied through different periods of American life 
during the past 50 years? What do changes in 
these media of expression reflect about develop- 
ments in American society during these years? 


11. 


12. 


w 


-On a map of the U.S. shade areas 


How can the atom work for us? Obviously 
atomic discoveries have vastly changed many 
things. You might be interested in looking 
through old encyclopedic yearbooks to find the 
first mention of the atom and how thinking 
changed so rapidly in many ways following the 
discovery of atomic fusion. How has this affected 
such things as warfare, transportation, power, 
etc. How would you regulate atomic testing? 
Would you share non-military uses with other 
nations? On what bases? 


Feel free to consult your teacher for permission 
to conduct any other advanced learning activity 
that seems appropriate and which interests you. 


MAP EXERCISES 


.On a map of the world show the places where 


U.S. troops are stationed. 


(states) 
which voted Republican and Democratic by using 
different color pencil or ink, in each election from 
1936 to 1956 (presidential electoral only). What 
does such a map suggest about political fore- 
casts? 


3. Using two maps of the U.S. show how the pop- 


ulation density has shifted from east to west by 
showing a comparison of 1950 and either 1850 
or 1900. 


. Using per capita income as a basis for shading, 


show how different areas of the U.S. differ. What 
generalizations can be made? Why? Do you 
think this same distribution will continue to exist 
in the future? 


. Taking a field in which you are interested (Art, 


Music, Colleges, Oil, Cotton, etc.) devise a way to 
show on a pictorial map of the U.S. how such 
activities are distributed over the country. 


3. Using two maps of the world, one polar, one ocean 


based—show how the concept of distance has 
changed by illustrating comparative distances, 
based on routes suggested by each. 


. Using per capita income from various countries 


of the world, do the same as for Map No. 4. 


. Take any current problem which you think could 


be graphically portrayed on a map. Consult the 
teacher before beginning on any project. 


9.On two maps of San Mateo County show the 


population today and that of 1900 by using a 
color shading system for population density in 
different areas. You might make a third map 
showing the anticipated population in 1970 or 
other future date. 


‘For a further discussion with many examples of 


this “present-past” approach to history, see Gross, 


Richard E., “Current Affairs and American His- 
tory.” Social Education, April, 1956, pp. 173-175. 
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The Future Pattern of 
West Indies Government 


J. M. SPEY 


formerly News Editor of the “Trinidad Guardian” 


The arrival of Lord Hailes in Trinidad in 
January as first Governor-General of the 
West Indies, brought into being an Interim 
Federal Government, among whose chief 
duties was the preparation of the first 
federal election, held in March. 

It was the opening of a period fraught with 
difficulties but rich in promise. The federa- 
tion cannot hope to escape growing pains, 
but because it is a process of evolution and 
not of revolution, and because it is an agree- 
ment freely entered into by the delegates of 
governments chosen by full adult franchise, 
it cannot fail. 


TAKING SHAPE 

Already the pattern of the future is taking 
shape. At the London Conference in 1956 
it was agreed that the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution, in stating the objects of Federation, 
should set forth that there should be the 
greatest possible freedom of movement for 
persons and goods within the Federation; 
that all persons in the Federation should en- 
joy freedom of religious worship: and that 
as soon as possible a Customs Union, includ- 
ing internal free trade, should be introduced. 

The islands are committed to the establish- 
ment of a Federal Supreme Court staffed 
by judges with very high qualifications. 
They are also committed to the principle 
that the Federal Government may take over 
certain supervisory functions exercised in 
the past by the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment. 

It is intended that the Constitution will 
make provision for the admission of British 
Guiana and British Honduras if at any time 
in the future they wish to join the Federa- 


tion, which would become all the stronger, 
more stable, and more prosperous if these 
Caribbean territories change their minds and 
joined the West Indies. 


BASIS OF REPRESENTATION 


A great deal of detailed work has been 
done since the London Conference in Febru- 
ary 1956, at which delegates from all the 
islands concerned agreed upon major issues 
about the Federal Constitution. The Confer- 
ence itself decided that the delegation to it 
should continue as a standing body to assume 
responsibility for drawing up a complete 
draft constitution, and creating an adminis- 
trative machine. Four key officials for the 
new machine, the Federal Secretary, Federal 
Finance Officer, Federal Attorney-General 
and Federal Establishment Officer, have 
taken up their duties, and other appoint- 
ments have been made to provide a 
skeleton administration. When the Governor- 
General takes office the 16 delegates will 
become his advisory council until elections 
are held. 

In the Interim Federal Government the 
advisory council will consist of three mem- 
bers each from Barbados, Jamaica, the Lee- 
ward Islands and Trinidad and Tobago, and 
four from the Windward Islands. Once elec- 
tions have been held, legislative power for 
the Federation will be vested in the Governor- 
General, a nominated Senate of 19 members, 
and a wholly-elected House of Representa- 
tives. The House of Representatives, which 
will elect a Speaker, Deputy Speaker and 
Prime Minister, will have 45 members. 
Barbados will have 5; Jamaica 17; Antigua 
2; St. Christopher-Nevis-Anguilla 2; Mont- 
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An aerial view of Port of Spain, Trinidad, which will be the temporary home of the Federal Government 
of the British Caribbean Federation until the Federal Capital is founded elsewhere in Trinidad. 


serrat 1; Trinidad and Tobago 10; Grenada 
2: St. Vincent 2: St. Lucia 2; Dominica 2. 


LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE 

It is envisaged that in some fields the Fed- 
eral Legislature will have power to make 
laws, and that in others both the Federal 
and Unit Governments will legislate. In the 
case of Federal legislation, only the House of 
Representatives will have power to introduce 
money Bills. The Senate will have the right 
to delay ordinary Bills for twelve months, 
but money Bills for a much shorter period. 
The Governor-General is empowered to as- 
sent or refuse assent to Bills, or reserve them 
for the Queen’s pleasure. In respect of de- 





fense, foreign relations and maintaining 
financial stability, legislation may be by 
Order in Council. 

The principal instrument of policy will be 
a Council of State consisting of the Prime 
Minister and seven members nominated by 
him, and three members of the Senate nom- 
inated by the Governor, and three members 
of the Senate nominated by the Governor- 
General on the recommendation of the Prime 
Minister. In addition, three officials nomin- 
ated by the Governor-General will have the 
right to attend all meetings of the Council 
and take part in its discussions, though the 
need for their attendance will be reviewed 
from time to time. 
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The ‘Teachers’ Page 


HYMAN M. BoopIsH 


Abraham Lineoln High School, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Education and Democracy 

The Committee for Basic Education 
(C. B. E.), organized a year ago with Arthur 
sestor as the first president, “‘voted to give 
priority, as its major undertaking during the 
coming year, to a study to determine what is 
the minimum that can be expected from all 
students after twelve years of schooling in 
the various fields of English, mathematics, 
science, history, and foreign language.” 

The logic of trying to establish minimum 
achievement standards at the end of a given 
number of years for all students is not much 
different from that of attempting to estab- 
lish minimum height and weight standards 
for all boys and girls by the time they reach 
a certain age—unless, in the case of the for- 
mer, high schools become very selective and 
limit enrollments to those who are capable of 
achieving the minimum standards. Whether 
the latter is desirable, that is, whether it is in 
the best interests of the whole of our dem- 
ocratic society for the high school to become 
thus selective—and limit its function to pre- 
paring young people for college; or whether 
the high school should be comprehensive in 
nature, organized both to prepare some 
young people for college and others for life 
adjustment (vocational, civic, social, ethical, 
and recreational); or whether we should 
have several types of institutions—a high 
school for college bound students, a voca- 
tional school for non-academic boys and 
girls, and some other kind of organization 
(part work, part educational), for those 
who could not be served by either of the 
above—whether any of these choices or some 
other choice is the answer to the present 
dilemma in education is one of the key issues 
today. 








A very penetrating analysis of this prob- 
lem is to be found in the publication, Amevri- 
can Criticism of American Education by 
Brian Holmes (1957). This publication (93 
pages) by the College of Education of the 
Ohio State University is the second volume 
of the Boyd H. Bode Memorial Lectures, the 
eleventh pair of lectures in the series. View- 
ing the problems of American education from 
the vantage point of a non-American (Dr. 
Holmes is associated with the Institute of 
Education, University of London) he is able 
to get a perspective that perhaps Americans 
cannot. Dr. Holmes confesses that much of 
his personal philosophy pertaining to educa- 
tion has been influenced by that of John 
Dewey as well as that of Boyd H. Bode. 

The principal theme of the first lecture 
(“A Theory of Criticism: ‘Anti-Intellectual- 
ism’ and the Public Schools’’), is that in order 
to properly evaluate American secondary 
education it is necessary to do so on the 
basis of the overall purposes of secondary 
education—in terms of overall American 
ideals. In a large measure, what we do in the 
field of education should be closely related 
to what we believe and cherish with respect 
to our concept of democracy. One of our ideals 
has been universal suffrage. We believe that 
an intelligent voter is essential to good dem- 
ocratic government. Dr. Holmes questions 
whether the type of education that Mr. Ar- 
thur Bestor advocates—which is Platonian 
in principle (education fitted for a highly 
classified society, and which is the pattern 
followed in European countries)—is best 
suited to achieve the goals America wants 
for itself. Emphasis on intellectual develop- 
ment in secondary schools did not prevent a 
country like Germany from accepting Hitler. 
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Even in France democracy is in a precarious 
state. Dr. Holmes believes very strongly that 
part of the success of American democracy 
has been its unique educational system. The 
harmful effects of changing the American 
high school to conform to the views of Mr. 
Bestor and others like him would far out- 
weigh the advantages of the present system. 
Dr. Holmes presents the point of view that 
academic achievement has not been neglected 
but postponed. Quoting Dr. Holmes: 

“In fact, what has happened in America 
over the years is not that selection in terms 
of academic achievement has been aband- 
oned; it has rather been postponed. I am 
prepared to believe that the later selection 
is made, the more children are allowed to 
learn at their own rate, the greater the con- 
tact the less bright boy has with the brighter 
one, the greater will be the release of intel- 
ligence. If comparisons can be made, are 
American standards, finally, lower than 
those in Europe?” 

Dr. Holmes then goes on to quote from 
the Economist which gives the following 
evaluation of American education. 

ae the result has been to create a 
large educational middle class of men and 
women who, without ever coming within 
sight of being scholars or scientists, have 
nevertheless been trained far beyond the 
elementary level. Nobody who has had an 
opportunity of observing the strength and 
vitality that are thereby given to the Amer- 
ican community can fail to want to build 
up a similar educational middle class in Brit- 
ain, where it is still woefully small.’ ” 
Education For Leadership and For Follower- 
ship 

The success of democracy rests not only on 
competent leadership but also on intelligent 
followership. Our founding fathers distrusted 
the people to the extent of placing the election 
of the President of the United States in an 
Electoral College and the election of senators 
in the hands of the state legislators. Gerald 
W. Johnson, author of American Heroes and 
Hero-Worship and biographer of Jackson, 
Randolph of Roanoke, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and Wilson, raises some very fundamental 


questions on “The Use and Abuse of Leader- 
ship,” in The Saturday Review, July 5, 1958. 

“If all our programs of training for leader- 
ship succeeded, we should have in this country 
160 million leaders, and never a follower.” 

For leadership to be successful, there must 
be intelligent followership. It is possible, as 
demonstrated by history, for leadership to be 
“the conduct of the blind by the blind straight 
into the pestiferous ditch.” Mr. Johnson 
raises the question whether, in a democracy, 
the people, as followers, are themselves not 
as guilty of the wrong perpetrated by the 
leaders. Following the end of World War II 
the allies formally put on trial some of the 
German leaders who were later convicted of 
crimes against humanity. Are not the people 
who followed these leaders also guilty? 

“As for the Germans and Italians, Ameri- 
can observers are amazed at the completeness 
with which they dissociate themselves from 
the activities of Hitler and Mussolini... ” 

Although we have had in our country evi- 
dences of poor leadership and unintelligent 
followership, on a state basis, we are, Mr. 
Johnson believes, more advanced nation- 
wide. There is a growing tendency “‘to take it 
for granted that a contemptible representa- 
tive means a countemptible constituency .. .” 

With many voices urging more intense em- 
phasis on the education and training of scien- 
tists, mathematicians and engineers, there is 
the danger, other voices continue to assert, 
of neglecting those aspects of the education 
of young people which are essential to intel- 
ligent followership in social, civic, and polit- 
ical matters, 

Before every major election there is a 
great deal of shouting about getting out the 
vote. Our progress as a democracy is ques- 
tioned by the fact that only a fraction of the 
eligible voters go to the polls. Our concern 
should be not only with the number of people 
who exercise the privilege of the franchise 
but with whether those who do vote have a 
sufficient understanding of the issues and 
know enough about their leaders to make an 
intelligent decision. Of cpurse, the intricacies 
and the complexities that are part of some 
of our major issues make it difficult for even 
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the sophisticated person to know just what 
is the right or the wrong course of action to 
be followed. This makes it all the more es- 
sential that voters be intelligent about the 
leaders they elect. It is quite possible that 
some competent voters (as followers) do not 
bother to vote because they are dissatisfied 
with the slate of leaders. Part of the diffi- 
culty, in this connection, lies in the political 
machinery designed to nominate leaders. 
There is room for improvement here. It is 
also a fact, of course, that intelligent voters 
who do not vote because they are dissatisfied 
with the slate of persons offered as a choice, 
forego their duties as citizens, and therefore 
cannot claim the right to hold the elected of- 
ficials responsible for their acts. 

Part of the function of the schools (as well 
as of the home and the mass communication 
media) is emphasis on the development of 
intelligent followers (as well as competent 
leaders). Formal education in the theories 
and machinery of government, unfortu- 
nately, does not of itself lead to intelligent 
followership. Actual day-to-day experience 
(living) in situations which call upon those 
who are able to lead and those who must 
follow, to do so intelligently, are the best as- 
surances that both competent leadership and 
intelligent followership will be developed. 
Part of the ever-increasing function of the 
schools will be to educate all the future voters 
(as followers) to recognize good leaders and 
bad leaders, and not to succumb to the appeal 
of the latter. 

That there is a need for continuous re- 
appraisal of our schools—what is_ being 
taught, who is being taught, who is doing the 
teaching and how the teaching is done—is a 
necessary condition of all education in a dem- 
ocracy. In making this reappraisal now, in the 
light of world conditions, should it not be 
born in mind that in comparison with other 
countries, and recognizing that there is need 
for improvement, democracy in America has 
held up quite well? May not a large share of 
the credit of this be due to the very nature 
and character of American education? 

On Saturday, December 7, 1957, Senator 
Joseph S. Clark of Pennsylvania addressed 





an assembly of school personnel at the annual 
meeting of the Philadelphia Teachers Asso- 
ciation. The theme of his talk was education 
in our present national crisis. He talked of 
people’s complacency, of materialistic values, 
and of our need to take a critical look at our 
set of values in order to meet the “challenge 
of national survival.” Mr. Clark did not 
merely criticize and find fault as many per- 
sons have been wont to do prior to and par- 
ticularly since the launching of the Russian 
sputniks. 

Mr. Clark regards himself as a politician, 
although one of recent origin. He served as 
mayor of Philadelphia before being elected 
to the Senate. He is a Harvard graduate, a 
successful lawyer, and by temperament and 
training a scholar. In his approach to current 
issues he is no Senator Claghorn nor a Sena- 
tor Snort. He is in fact a politician-states- 
man. His ideas concerning education impres- 
sed his listeners as being well thought out, 
and practical. Briefly, they are as follows: 

There is an urgent need for more federal 
aid to education. Senator Clark does not 
agree with those people who fear Federal aid 
to education because it would bring about 
Federal control of education. He believes, 
like those who are opposed to Federal aid, 
that education is a local responsibility and 
should be locally controlled. He pointed out, 
however, that education is also (constitu- 
tionally) a state responsibility, and in to- 
day’s world education must become also a 
national and international responsibility. 

For those who argue that we cannot afford 
more money for education, Mr. Clark stressed 
the fact that we enjoy today the highest na- 
tional income, the highest corporate profits, 
and the highest wage levels. He cited also, as 
have others, statistics on our expenditures on 
tobacco, liquor, and other items as evidence 
that we can and should spend more money on 
education, if we are to meet successfully the 
challenge which is before us. Although he 
emphasized the money factor, the Senator 
stressed the fact that money alone will not 
be enough. He spoke of the need for America 
to ““wake up” and to work together for “one 
determined national purpose” — “national 
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survival.” Following is the program for Fed- 
eral aid outlined by Mr. Clark: 


1. Appropriation by the Federal Govern- 
ment of one billion dollars to the states, 
for them to use as they see fit, with no 
strings attached. Some of the purposes 
for which the money could be used 
might be: the improvement of the status 
of the teacher; providing better teacher 
training; making available necessary 
teaching aids. 


i) 


“Push through” the Eisenhower School 
Construction Program. Senator Clark 
talked for awhile about the Powell 
Amendment. Liberal as Mr. Clark is in 
both his thinking and actions with re- 
spect to school segregation, he felt that 
for the sake of the immediately larger 
issue—national survival—he hoped that 
there would be no Powell Amendment 
to the school construction bill. 


** 
~~ 


Make available a system of National 
Scholarships to be administered by the 
states. The number of scholarships he 
proposed (50,000 with a value of 


$500.00 per scholarship) seems too in- 
adequate for the nation’s needs. But it 
would represent a good beginning. 


4. Put into effect Beardsly Ruml’s Na- 
tional Education Act which would make 
it possible for every boy and girl, who 
has the ability and the desire to go to 
college, to have the opportunity to do so. 

Senator Clark’s concluding remarks were 

eloquent and inspiring. He spoke of “‘ham- 
mering out on the anvil of democratic discus- 
sion” the goals of the kind of educational 
program Federal aid would make possible. 
He belittled the critics of Federal aid by re- 
calling that we have always had people who 
felt that our Republic would be undermined 
whenever Federal support for a broadening 
of the people’s welfare was proposed. He cited 
as an example the initial reaction of such 
people to Social Security. He regarded such 
critics as short-sighted and nonsensicale He 
called upon all—the leaders in government 
and the people—for a greater amount of na- 
tional effort, so that the year 1958 might be 
the year of the “great break-through.” 


'“Educational News,” The Education Digest. 


Visual and Other Aids 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 


Washington Junior High School, Mt. Vernon, New York 


FREE MATERIALS 


How Steel is Made. This kit contains a film- 
strip, teacher’s guide, and bottled samples 
explaining the processing of steel from 
iron ore. Free. U. S. Steel Corp., 935 
Statler Building, Boston 16, Mass. 

Selected Motion Pictures. This 1957-58 edi- 
tion of a 40-page illustrated catalog of 
free and rental films is available. It lists 
230 free loan films in addition to rental 
films. Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


FILMS 


Mainline U. S. A. 22 min. Color. This film, 
sponsored by the Association of American 
Railroads, depicts a great transportation 
industry in action. It presents the rail- 
roads as a vital factor in the history of our 
country and in the growth of its industries. 
Free-loan. Association Films, Inc., 347 
Madison Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 

The Big City. 25 min. Shows how a large city 
works, and how each tax dollar contributes 
to its functioning. Rental, sale. Contempor- 
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ary Films, 13 E. 37 St., New York 16, 
N. Y. 

The Story of Creative Capital. 14 min. Color. 
Capitalism and all its forces is explained. 
Alf convinces Rip that everyone has a 
share in today’s business advances through 
his work, savings account, and even the 
smallest of investments. Free-loan. U. 8S. 
Chamber of Commerce, 1615 H St., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Working for the U. S, A. 14 min. Explains 

the nature and significance of Federal 

Civil Service employment, how positions 

are obtained, wage scales, opportunities 

for advancement, and fringe benefits. 

Sale. United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 

Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 

Day with the F. B. I. 18 min. Presents a 

realistic picture ef the Federal Bureau of 

Investigation, its crime laboratory, filing 

systems, and the training of a G-man. Sale. 

International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. 

Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 

Alliance for Peace. 23 min. Black & white. 
Describes the origins and development of 
NATO as a military and political alliance. 
Free-loan. American Council on NATO, 22 
E. 67 St., New York 21, N. Y. 

Operation of Bell and Howell Sound Projec- 
tor. 11 min. Black & white. Describes the 
proper use and essential care of the Bell 
and Howell Filmosound Projector. Sale. 
International Film Bureau, Inc. 


FILMSTRIPS 
Teaching by Television. 51 fr. Color. Demon- 
strates what TV teaching can do, and how 
it should be used in the classroom as a 
supplemental aid. Sale. Basic Skill Films, 
1355 Inverness Dr., Pasadena 3, Calif. 


> 
r 
_— 


Guidance. The following 3 filmstrips, 50 
frames each, are of value in stressing 
adolescent interests and problems. Sale. 
Science Reasearch Associates, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Titles are: 

“You and Your Mental Abilities” 
“Discovering Your Real Interests” 
“What Are Your Problems” 

Japan Today. 57 fr. Black and white. Depicts 
the resurgence of Japanese economic well- 
being and productive might, and the prob- 
lems resulting from competition with other 
nations. Sale. Office of Educational Activ- 
ities, The N. Y. Times, Times Sq., New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Weather: Fog. 46 fr. Black & white. Des- 
cribes the nature, causes and types of fog 
found in different areas. Sale. United 
World Films, Inc. 

Thunderstorms. 63 fr. Black & white. Shows 
the hazards, types and ways of recogniz- 
ing different thunderstorms. It explains, 
also, pre-flight planning and flight pro- 
cedures recommended in regions of 
thunderstorm activity. 


RECORDS 

The Poetry of Tennyson. 12 in. LP. 3314 rpm. 
This disc attempts to represent Tennyson’s 
most popular poems as well as to encom- 
pass the variety of their subject matter. 
Sale. Caedmon Records, 277 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

The Confederacy. (DL 220). 3314 rpm. A 
poweiful album that depicts the gallantry 
of the Confederate troops, as well as Gen. 
Lee’s unforgettable farewell orders at Ap- 
pomattox. Sale. Columbia Records, 799 
Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


DAVID W. HARR 


Head, Department of Social Studies, Abraham Linco!n High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Government in Today’s World. 


By Robert Rienow. Boston, Mass.: D. C. 


Heath & Co., 1957. Pp. 751. $4.50. 


To the ever-increasing number of second- 
ary school textbooks which seek to lead 
American youth to an understanding of the 
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aims and procedures of government by 
which free men dedicated to liberty govern 
themselves, American Government in To- 
day’s World comes as a welcome addition. Its 
seven-hundred and fifty-one pages have much 
to say to youth, and they say it well. Com- 
mencing with a brief description of Amer- 
ica’s position in the world today there follow 
thirty-eight chapters grouped into eight 
units, each chapter supplemented by an ade- 
quate, well-chosen list of selected readings 
and capped by the usual study aids of word 
and fact quizzes, project materials and prob- 
lem studies based on the chapter. Chapter 
sections are heralded by bold headings, pic- 
tures, charts and map materials are volumi- 
nous and artistic and the entire text stands 
out in clear, bold type. 

Such is the book’s format. The author’s 
ability in exposition and analysis goes 
deeper. Making no assumption that the often 
immature high school student will under- 
stand fundamental terms, he defines a con- 
stitution (p. 25), a tax (p. 301) and analyzes 
the distinction between constitutional and 
legislative law with an illuminating compari- 
son of the planting of pine trees and cab- 
bages (p. 558). In wending his way through 
the intricate maze of governmental political 
and economic activities, he carefully notes 
the constitutional basis and derivative legis- 
lative acts for those activities. Especially re- 
vealing is chapter fifteen, pages 267-279, 
where he vividly presents the problems and 
procedures by which legislative fiat is im- 
plemented into administrative action. Pres- 
sure groups, voting, political parties, all are 
adequately treated. State and local govern- 
ments are duly described in about one-third 
of the total text material. And all this in 
clear, simple language, which at times be- 
comes somewhat earthy; thus_ pressure 
groups, pushing and shoving at the Ship of 
State for their own purposes, are compared 
to tugboats nudging at an ocean liner (p. 
153) ; in discussing the ideological contribu- 
tion of American minor political parties to 
the major parties, he writes: “Everytime a 
minor party flashes a bank roll of attractive 


” 


ideas, the major parties pick its pockets. 
115). 

In short, American Government in To- 
day’s World promises rich rewards for stu- 
dents who would apply themselves to study it. 

JOHN L. KEYNES 


(p. 


Central High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Economics of Discrimination. By Gary 
S. Becker. Chicago, Ill.: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. x, 137. $3.50. 
“Although discrimination against Negroes 

in the United States receives world-wide 
publicity, the extent of discrimination in the 
market place in this country is probably less 
than in almost any other country,” points 
out Gary 8S. Becker. 

In South Africa discrimination is also 
based on color. In most undeveloped coun- 
tries there is so much discrimination against 
women and persons of lowly origins (e.g., the 
“untouchables’”) that this is uniformly 
agreed to be a major obstacle to rapid eco- 
nomic progress. 

Mr. Becker presents the first data avail- 
able on the economic effects of discrimina- 
tion. The consequences of a “‘taste for dis- 
crimination” are measured in terms of wage 
rates and income and are shown to vary by 
region, by urban or rural location, by pro- 
fession and occupation, and in other import- 
ant ways. 

There is a long list of pertinent tables 
based on many sources, including U. S. 
government census and statistics. 

Donald Dewey’s “Negro Employment in 
Southern Industry,” is quoted and its main 
points amplified in developing a fresh theory 
that supplements the psychologists’ and 
sociologists’ analysis of causes with an 
analysis of economic consequences. 

This pioneering study makes important 
contrihutions both to the understanding of 
America’s big civic problem—racial dis- 
crimination and to the broadening of 
economic theory. 

Published by the Economics Research 
Center of the University of Chicago, Mr. 
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Becker’s work marks an advance in social 
studies in that it makes it possible for ad- 
ministrators to give proper weight to kinds 
of behavior which cannot otherwise be di- 
rectly measured. He uses conventional tech- 
niques and analytical models in his outline 
of the relative amounts of discrimination in 
monopolistic and competitive industries and 
in unionized and competitive markets. 

Among the topics considered are the causes 
of residential discrimination and segregation. 
Mr. Becker develops a theory of the joint 
effects of discrimination by employers, em- 
ployees, consumers and governments. This 
theory tells why Southern industry special- 
izes in small establishments and why Neg- 
roes prefer self-employment as dentists and 
doctors. 

Milton Friedman, editor of “Studies in 
the Quantity Theory of Money,” is acknow- 
ledged for “continually emphasizing that 
economic analysis can be used for the solu- 
tion of important social problems.” 

Money, commonly used as a measuring 
rod, also serves as a measure of discrimina- 
tion. 

If an individual has a “‘taste for discrimi- 
nation,” he must act as if he were willing to 
pay something, either directly or in the form 
of a reduced income. When actual prejudice 
occurs, he must, in fact, either pay or forfeit 
income for this privilege. 

This simple way of looking at the matter 
gets at the essence of discrimination and 
racial “hatred.” “The Deep South Says 
Never,” according to another new book, but 
never is a long time. Once people realize 
what the consequences are in terms of social 
adjustment and economic values, their “‘dis- 
crimination,” may be altered considerably. 

The breakdown by economic productivity 
turns out to be a particularly fruitful one, 
since it emphasizes phenomena that have 
long been neglected in literature on discrim- 
nation. 

Mr. Becker’s foot-notes and index are 
valuable as a guide to future studies on the 
subject. 

He suggests research on non-pecuniary 
variables in the choice of occupation and 
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working conditions of other minorities. Im- 

portant differences in ‘“‘productivity” and 

“taste’’ exist between them and the majority. 
ANNE BISHOP 

St. Hilda’s College 

Oxford University, England 





The Government and Administration of New 
3y Bennet M. Rich. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1957. Pp. 

xxvii, 415. $7.50. 

This is an outstanding contribution to an 
impressive publishing effort—The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth Series. Those who hope 
to meet the challenge and encroachments of 
a steadily expanding Federal government 
by improving State governments, will find 
this is required reading. The progress made 
by New Jersey is exemplary. 


Jersey. 


The description and analysis of both the 
convention and constitution of 1947 adds 
to the timeliness of the book for those who 
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are seeking revision of state constitutions. 
Following New Jersey, other states will 
readily recognize the desirability and ad- 
vantages of a constitution that is short and 
flexible. 

The extent of government operations and 
services at state, county, city and village 
levels is skillfully covered in terms of their 
function for the community as well as the 
individual. Important information will be 
found on such topics as the revenue system, 
conservation, public health, labor and busi- 
ness regulation. 

States with courts that are overwhelmed 
with litigation bottle-necks might well emu- 
late the modifications and reforms in New 
Jersey’s Court System and the consequent 
improvements in “Jersey Justice,” which Pro- 
fessor Rich draws attention to. He has also 
included a discussion of both military and 
civil defense at the state level. 

The wide range of services, programs and 
activities which is dealt with, could not 
possibly be treated exhaustively in a single 
volume. For those who may require further 
details and information of specific topics, 
the author has provided valuable documenta- 
tion and bibliography. 

This book will be important to students, 
teachers, administrators, politicians, and 
legislators in New Jersey and elsewhere. 

VICTOR BAHOU 
State University of New York 
Teachers College at Cortland, New York 





Europe in Review. Edited, with introduc- 
tions, by George L. Mosse, Rondo E. 
Cameron, Henry Bertram Hill, and 
Michael B. Petrovich. Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company, 1957. Pp. vlii, 537. $5.00. 
This compilation of excerpts from impor- 

tant documents and miscellaneous sources 

serves as valuable supplementary reading 
for general survey courses in modern 

European history. Compiled by four mem- 

bers of the University of Wisconsin history 

staff, it covers the period from the Renais- 
sance to our own day. 
From an almost unlimited mass of original 


sources, in addition to important secondary 
references, the authors have selected those 
passages which, in their opinion, are most 
helpful in understanding the significant 
political, economic, religious, and cultural 
developments of modern Europe. 

The 267 selections — most of them, for 
reasons of space, rather brief—are organized 
into forty-two chapters. Each chapter opens 
with a short explanatory statement, which 
introduces the reader to the selections, and 
closes with a series of thought-provoking 
questions on them. The chapter on the 
Renaissance, for example, includes excerpts 
from the writings of Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Castiglione, Machiavelli, Erasmus, and John 
A. Symonds. 

There is a real need for compilations of 
this kind in every field of history. Properly 
used, this book will not only acquaint the 
student with the leading sources but will 
also provide him with a deeper and more 
meaningful insight into European history. 
He will discover that, in many instances, 
these selections are more revealing and in- 
teresting than assignments in his textbook. 
Moreover, the critical evaluation of sources, 
under the proper guidance of his instructor, 
will familiarize him with some of the prob- 
lems of historical interpretation. Such ex- 
perience, it is hoped, will lead him to make 
more extensive use of primary materials. 

While designed for college survey courses 
in European civilization, this helpful and 
stimulating book can be used to advantage 
by high school teachers of European history. 

RICHARD H. BAUER 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 





A Fourth of a Nation. By Paul Woodring. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1957. Pp. vii, 255. $4.50. 

The current reappraisal of public educa- 
tion in the United States has stimulated the 
production of numerous books and articles. 
Those written by Paul Woodring, Professor 
of Psychology at Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education, are receiving the increased 
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attention of both the general public and pro- 
fessional educators. Professor Woodring’s 
most recent book consists of an analysis of 
“The Great Debate” over the proper func- 
tions of public education in a democratic 
society and a recommended program for the 
future of American education. 


“In a society of free men, the proper aim 
of education is to prepare the individual to 
make wise decisions.” This statement, ac- 
cording to Professor Woodring, provides the 
basis upon which the public school cur- 
riculum should be built. His proposed re- 
organization of the public school system is 
admittedly “‘utopian.’”’ His recommendations 
range from an ungraded primary school, 
through a reorganized high school and lib- 
eral arts college, and into professional 
schools—including those established to pro- 
vide for the education of teachers. The book 
contains provocative suggestions for teachers 
who are daily attempting to solve the prob- 
lems that arise from our attempt to provide 
universal education. (Professor Woodring 





agrees that “universal education is a neces- 
sity.’’) 

Social studies teachers may find recom- 
mendations in this book that will be unac- 
ceptable. They may consider some proposals 
unrealistic. It is doubtful, though, that they 
can read this short volume without giving 
renewed consideration to many of their edu- 
cational problems. R. J. BROWN 
Wisconsin State College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 
A Book of Contemplation. By Dagobert D. 

Runes. New York: Philosophical Library, 

1957. Pp. 149. $3.00. 

It is possibly seldom known that the author 
of this penetrating little volume is the guiding 
force of the Philosophical Library whose 
publications have reached the enviable recog- 
nition of being welcomed by the leading 
scholars not only in America but throughout 
the world, since they include titles which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would not 
have seen the light of day due to their special- 
ized or philosophical character—and especial- 
ly because of their “neglect” of the mass 
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market. Furthermore, Runes also has written 
and edited numerous books and other pub- 
lications (including Dictionary of Philo- 
sophy, Twentieth Century Philosophy, En- 
cyclopedia of the Arts, Spinoza Dictionary, 
etc. ) 

The present work is a delightful collec- 
tion of epigrammatic quotes, starting with 
the comments on the “Abnormal” and end- 
ing with the “Wrongs.” The atmosphere is 
created by proclaiming: “All great ideas 
and all great actors on the stage of history 
were abnormal. Was Beethoven normal? Or 
Michelangelo? Da Vinci, Socrates, or Mo- 
hammed? They all went off the norm, driving 
themselves incessantly for what they thought 
was vital and essential. You may call them 
neurotics, if you wish. Surely their response 
to given impulses was unusual, strikingly un- 
usual, in the eyes of living mediocrities. The 
nights of the truly outstanding are inhabited 
by demons, idols and visions.” 

Once started the reader will be unable to 
stop. For he will find here deft epigrams 
which remind us easily of Oscar Wilde, 
Spinoza, Nietzsche and other great ones who 
have enriched our language with philosophi- 
cal insights. To cite a few examples: “Pleas- 
ures can be found where you least expect 
them” (p. 103); “Education: God has been 
separated from our schools; that may be 
all right, but the Devil was left there and 
that is not fair. ... You can’t exorcise the 
Devil by looking the other way” (p. 35). 

As a whole, this is absorbing reading. It 
has been a delight to read this volume of 
epigrams—and a luxury to review it. 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 





Mysteries of Science. By John Rowland. New 

York: The Philosophical Library, 1957. 

5 parts. Pp. ix, 214. $6.00. 

Is science self-sufficing? Can the scientist 
answer all our questions about life as we see 
it? 

John Rowland, the author of a long list 
of previously published works on science, 


biography and criminology, asks these ques- 
tions in his latest book and answers them by 
saying: 

“There is a mystery hidden deep in human 
nature, deep in the heart of the universe— 
beyond scientific assessment.” 

Man can never assess God: His purpose, 
His creation. 

Until recently, scientists maintained that 
their investigations would ultimately enable 
them to solve all the mysteries. 

However, as this book points out, there are 
two distinct areas of “knowledge,” only one 
of which is touched by the processes of sci- 
entific explanation. 

Who can weigh or measure a sonnet by 
Shakespeare? It consists of black marks on 
white paper; but it contains something more 
which eludes science, though it may move 
men to an almost incredible degree. 

Another set of black marks on white paper 
may be a Bach fugue; again, except that it 
conforms toa certain pattern, science can say 
little about it. 

Can science assess the value of a Schweit- 
zer or a Gandhi? 

If there is a world where the writ of sci- 
ence does not run, that will be the world of 
values, the world of the arts, the world of 
religion. 

Immediately following the title page, Mr. 
Rowland addresses an open letter to the 
Reverend Sidney Spencer, Principal of Man- 
chester College, Oxford. In it he discloses 
the object of his new book: 

“My contention is that until scientists in 
general come to see the limitations of their 
own subject, disputes will continue and the 
division of human interests between science 
and religion will, in a sense, split human life 
in half. If this book does something to heal 
that breach, I shall have been well repaid for 
writing it.” 

John Rowland then covers physics, bi- 
ology, psychology, and sociology. The fifth 
and last part is entitled ““The Unclassifiable.” 
In this section he deals with telepathy, pol- 
tergeists, flying saucers, and other phenom- 
ena of the 20th century. The bibliographies 
are remarkable in their thoroughness. The 


er 
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index is complete and well organized. 

One of his most impressive chapters deals 
with the shortcomings of the Marxist dia- 
lecticians. 

An exceptionally interesting subject deals 
with the human mind-body relationship and 
the “ether-waves” originating in our nervous 
system. Perhaps science may “explore and 
canalise them as the waves which provide 
the basis of radio and television.” Perhaps, 
too, if it can, science may establish the re- 
lationship between the intelligence of man 
and the intelligence of the infinite mind. 

The absolute values of truth, goodness and 
beauty are traced from the beginning of 
philosophical thought. Science, it seems, con- 
cerns itself only with “truth.” 

Every serious student of life has been 
through such material many times. Objects 
differ, but the goal is the same. What is 
reality? What is the conclusion? 

“Is it not,” asks Mr. Rowland, “that many 
of the worries and anxieties of the twentieth- 
century world come from the fact that men 
have tried to escape from these absolutes and 
have tended to suggest that all is relative, 
in the ethical as well as in the sphere of the 
aesthetics ?”’ 

Einstein’s relativity theory, wholly mis- 
understood, has an unfortunate influence 
here, just as Darwin’s theory of evolution, 
similarly misunderstood, had nearly a 
century ago. 

When the laboratories are abandoned, and 
the outer world is turned into a gigantic 
laboratory of its own and hydrogen warfare 
eventually brings down complete destruction 
on the human world, it will not be what the 
insurance companies call an “Act of God.” 
It will be very obviously an act of man. 

“In the heart of the atom, in the heart of 
the star, in the heart of man, there is mystery. 
We do not destroy that mystery by denying 
its existence.” 

3eyond that material world science con- 
cerns itself with, there is another world 
which man cannot deny. It exists inde- 
pendently, and yet it inter-penetrates. Right 
and wrong, beauty and ugliness, truth and 
lies are a part of that outer world, the spirit- 
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ual world — full of mysteries science has 
never been able to solve. 

How far does the salvation of man depend 
on his acknowledging and facing the ab- 
solutes society keeps ignoring? 

It takes more than words on paper. Each 
man must search within himself. It means 
a compelling return to fundamental values. 
It means “‘an experience of faith in God.” 

ANNE BISHOP 
St. Hilda’s College 
Oxford, England 





American Economic History By George Soule 
and Vincent P. Carosso. New York; Dry- 
den Press, 1957. Pp. xvii, 654. $6.00. 

This is a completely revised edition of 
Economic Forces in American History, pub- 
lished by Professor Soule alone in 1952. 
Through the addition of Professor Carosso, 
and through the extension of materials 
before 1900, a more comprehensive history 
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of American economic life with greater 
attention to economic analysis is obtained. 
The original work is the basis, but in con- 
siderably expanded and enlarged form. 

The author’s approach here is the division 
of economic American history into four sec- 
tions. The first discusses the colonial period, 
the second the United States to 1870, the 
third down through 1914, and the last ten 
chapters of the total of thirty chapters are 
devoted to United States economic develop- 
ments since 1914. 

Certain strands, as the authors call them, 
which are persistent through our whole 
economic development, such as trade, agri- 
culture, money, technology and industry are 
repeated in each section, with variations as 
they are of greater or lesser importance to 
that period. For example, agriculture is of 
greatest importance in the colonial period, 
while transportation is the key to the econo- 
mic development to 1870, and the growth of 
industrialism is the overriding characteristic 
of the period up to 1914. Part four 
approaches the increasing complexity of 
economic life in two ways. First, these same 
strands in this period are continued, while 
the concluding chapters contain a chronologi- 
cal survey of developments since 1914, as the 
relation of government to business grew 
closer. 

A comprehensive, well annotated biblio- 
graphy (pp. 575-632) is a substantial con- 
tribution since it brings the bibliography of 
economic history up to 1956. The index I 
found to be somewhat abbreviated, with little 
attention to chronology in the index entries. 

LEONARD F., RALSTON 
State University of New York 
Teachers College at Cortland, New York. 





The Tension of Citizenship, Private Man and 
Public Duty. By H. Mark Roelofs, New 
York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1957. 
Pp. xviii, 253. $4.00. 

Participation, privacy and service are the 
chief aspects of citizenship emphasized in 
this scholarly little volume by Doctor Roelofs. 
All three are to be held in high esteem yet 
it is to be noted that the citizen in our 


western heritage is both a public person and 
a private person, a person who is “both in 
and yet also out of society.” 

Participation indicates an active citizen 
who lives exclusively for the public good. 
His every act is a contribution toward the 
betterment of the social order. Like the 
Athenian of the Age of Pericles, his sense 
of self realization is attained only through 
the amalgamation of self and the community. 
In our society, though, participation can 
“be only partial and compromising.” 

Individualism as a democratic right is 
opposed to participation. The right of a man 
to a private occupation, be it of a religious 
or a secular nature, is sacrosanct in western 
culture. The ideal of the private occupation 
originated in the covenant between the He- 
brews and their God, Yahveh. It assumed 
the explicit problems of “To what or to 
whom shall I be loyal?” and “For whom shall 
I expend my energies?” Man’s social, politi- 
cal and economic aims were subordinated to 
the demands made upon his individual soul 
by Yahveh. The privacy of worship was 
implemented by the Christian-Pauline phil- 
osophy of individual salvation and justifica- 
tion by faith. Privacy of worship based on 
meditation, prayer and reflection was urged 
by Saint Augustine. 

The ideal of the private occupation con- 
tinued to ride through the centuries despite 
the fact that the religious and moral motif 
wore thin. In the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, the religious motif was replaced 
with the private struggle for the accumula- 
tion of wealth. Still the occupation, because 
of its privacy, remained significant so that 
today it is recognized as one of the inherent 
rights of man whether it be used for prayer 
or for materialistic profits. 

The conflict between participation and 
individualism makes it difficult to define 
the purpose of service. A great variety of 
services rendered by the state are acceptable 
to many citizens today. Despite the high 


. cost paid in taxes, most citizens accept the 


state’s program of providing schools, social 
security, roads, public health and hospitals 
for the feeble and infirm. No one questions 
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in this age of anxiety the necessity of the 
spending of vast sums to maintain the best 
in national defense. 

The state itself has no occupations. It has 
only those which are allowed it by the great- 
est proportion of the citizenry. According to 
tradition the state has the responsibility “to 
grant the citizen all those rights, and enforce 
all those obligations which will allow him 
to go his own way” and maintain him “in his 
private occupation.” 

The dichotomy arises in the conflict be- 
tween participation and _ individualism. 
Participation to the extent that the citizen 
must realize his aims only through the state 
places such a sense of dependency upon the 
state that the ideals of democracy become 
totalitarian. The potential political power of 
the state today is being “enhanced on every 
side by the techniques of modern science.” 
Will this mean the ultimate surrender of all 
individual liberties to the state for the sake 
of security? 

The author recognizes this trend toward 
statism but he does not believe that it spells 
the end of individualism. Individualism can 
be saved if Americans remain true to their 
traditional heritage. The pattern for this 
heritage was provided in the Christian vision 
of Saint Augustine and in the arguments 
of the Declaration of Independence. Despite 
the fact that the authority of the state must 
be strengthened in this age in which anxiety 
is routine, we should never forget that gov- 
ernments according to the Declaration 
“derive their wisdom and skill with which 
they create and maintain systems of politi- 
cal obligations and political rights to enable 


and to leave free the citizens to fulfill their 
callings both public and private.”’ 
WILLIAM HUNTER SHANNON 

Catonsville High School 

Catonsville, Maryland 
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NATIONWIDE CURRENT EVENTS CONTEST 


@ STIMULATE your students by entering them in the Annual Nationwide Current 
Events Examination to be administered in April. Awards will be granted to those 
students achieving a percentile ranking of 80 or higher. The examination is being 
offered on grade levels 4-12. Also on the college level. Full line of tape recordings 
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Donald R. Honz, Director, Educational Stimuli 
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Three Wise Virgins. 
3y Gladys Brooks. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, 1957. Pp. 244, $4.00. 

Education and the Good Life. 

By Frederiel Mayer. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1957. Pp. xvi, 123. 
$2.50. 
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discipline and a great amount of social pow- 
er attains the highest pinnacle and becomes 
a Gandhi or a Washington. Great self-power 
without a broad power arena may produce 
a holy hermit, or a Thoreau or Schweitzer. 
A lack of self-discipline plus great power 
over others gives us figures like Caligula, 
Stalin or Himmler, while an absence of both 
can be seen exemplified by the typical 
denizens of any Skid Row. 

The self-power we are talking about is 
the ability to control and subordinate the 
weaker, the selfish, and the baser urges that 
beset us all. To develop this kind of power is 
the highest goal of education. The future of 
civilization depends on it. 
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SIXTEEN LARGE WALL MAPS each 64 x 44” 


Each map is lithographed in seven or more colors 


Edited by: Wm. H. McNeill, Morris R. Buske, and A. Wesley Roehm 


A great need has developed for a series of maps with which the dynamics of world 
history can be taught in a chronological world distribution sequence. To effec- 
tively derive an understanding of the history of man in the world, one must 
accurately relate historical events to their time and place settings. This series, 
with each map showing the total world situation during a specific period, is de- 
signed precisely to meet the needs of those who study or teach world history. 


TITLES OF THE MAPS 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


¢ Inset maps highlight important develop- 
ments within limited areas throughout 
the time span of each map. 

e Time lines on each map indicate the 
chronology of events portrayed. 

e The series is correlated with material 
—— in up-to-date history text- 

e “History is not intelligible without 
geography” (H. B. George). In recogni- 
tion of this fact a special plate was used 
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WHI5 World Relationships Today 
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to portray the character of the land 
surface. 

e To emphasize the important Cp 56 
between history and geography a visual- 
relief portrayal of land surface serves 
as a background. 

e Modern names and spellings are used 
throughout the series. Historical names 
in general usage are in parentheses. 

e Some of the maps include illustrations 
of artifacts and anthropological forms. 
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